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THE CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
] . is unfortunate that there 

been an impression, not justified by the 
facts, that any Republican Senators wished to 
hide corruption or prevent investigations of 
the methods and expenses of the government. 
There is no such disposition in the party. 
There was none such upon the part of the 
Senators who opposed Mr. TRUMBULL’s res- 
olution. That there is none upon the part 
of the President is shown by the fact that he 
has put himself at the head of the movement 
for civil service reform. It is, however, the 
policy of those who are opposed to to 
make it appear that in some mysterious way 
he connives at fraud. Mr. ScuHvuRz said, as 
stated last week, that 
plicated the President in the alleged abuses 
But he 
said, and repeated, and the remark has been 


should .have 


him 


we no evidence im- 


of the general order system. ilso 
diligently echoed, that there was some mys 
terious power higher than the Secretary of 
the Treasury which sustained those abuses. 
Yet what power in that sense is higher than 
the Secretary, except the Presidert? Did 
Mr. Scuurz mean him? We gave him cred- 
it for plainly declaring that the President 
But if 
the Senator had no proof, were not his words 
an unjustifiable insinuation ? 

If the opposition to the President hopes to 
brand him before the country as a dishonest 
man, it will fail. 
gitimate and an illegitimate method of op- 


was not implicated by any evidence. 


There is in politics a le- 


position ; 
and one which they reject; and the policy 


one which honorable men adopt, 


of personal defamation of the President is 
not honorable. 
was never conducted with such rigor before. 
Indeed, the innuendoes at the little details 
of the 
it is evident that the great measures of his 


But the personal campaign 


President’s life are so incessant that 


miministration are not supposed to be ve ry 
vulnerable 
If he like 
that of the last Democratie President, for in- 
e, it might wisely feared that he 
was either coerced by it or in collusion with 
it But is the 
pledge to the country of the patriotism and 
pure the Administration. Or, 
if the administration in details were proved 
to be generally extravagant or corrupt, there 
would justly be deep distrust upon the part 
of the country. But while ther 
as under the old system of the civ 


were surrounded by a cabinet 


stan¢ be 
the character of the cabinet 
purpose of 


have been 


il serv 


is inevitable 


ice -untortunate appointments 
and defalecations, they are in no sense the 
rule of the administration; and it would be 
found, upon inquiry, that many of the in- 
stances of this kind are due to the charac 


ters of the persons whom the Preside nt did 
not personally know, but who were pressed 
upon him for appointment by some of th 


very gentlemen who now urge against him 
the character of some appointments that he 
has made. We shall be very much mistaken 
if the same gentlemen do not receive the 
President’s project of reform of the ci 


service with a smile of utter incredulity, not 
because they think the s« 
ble, but because they do not believe that he 


heme obje 


will put it into execution 
that, it will b 
action, however sins 


remarkable if th 
re and honorable, is not 
derided aa intentionally inefticient. 
those who have declared that they think the 
President unfit for 


likely to own that they were mistaken as 


t not 


renomination ire 


the day for the Convention draws neal 
If before the Con 


veution meets it can 


shown that he is directly or indirectly r 


sponsible for the abuses w h may occur in 
any of the offices, those who wish his renom 
ination will very 
But if the attempt fails, they will be the er 
tire Convention. For an effort 


the Chief Magistrate of this 


not be a large 


to discredi 


country dao 


| 
| 


number. 
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not end with its snecess or its failure 


ceeeds, he is utterly disgraced 


lose the 


those who atte mpt it 





If it 


falls, 


If it 


respect of | 


orable men. We must not be understood as 
charging mali ant motives upon those who 
sincerely move for investigations into al 
leged abuses. But the character of the Pres 
ident belongs to the countt i it 
character is stained the « t sullied 
Therefore the investigation of the « rges 
which have been made n thorough 
and unsparing The general order system 
must be d will be eco lete ‘ osed 
If abuses are discovered, and the bla ul 
bee s lL upon t Pre t. t | 
be reas to denour I 

fa upon his cigars and his horses ther 
end, and we may all well | t real 


reasons ot opm sit 


But meanwhile the Pre 


ed in the judgment of « 














ire the great major Vs der and 1 
representation Although he S « s 
and likes a fine horse, and o stock i 
Seneca stone from which he has no dl 
dends, and a house was present him as 
a token of patrioti eratituce i iré 
i. dozen of his relatives in offi me ot them 
ot appointed, but merely not removed, by 
him although these thu are tri is 
ilso true that the great results of his admin 
istration are such 1s the ¢ nti ( ten 
plates with pride and satisfaction. It sees 
its wise and humane India ts re 
duction of taxation, and th ition of 
the debt; its peaceful and honorable settle 
ment of foreign questions, its protection of 
all good citizens every where, its amnesty, 
and its reform of the civil service; and the 
country forgives the President his occasional 
drives and his daily cigar. Indeed, wher 
the real services of General GRANT to this 


country 


of the vituperation to which he 


exposed becomes still more de spi 


if any Republican who unwilling 


are considered, the Pp tiful character 


is constantly 


And 


v believes 


ible. 


that there must be serious reason for such 
insinuation and slander will only trouble 
himself to analyze the stories, and to reflect 
upon the immense misrepresentation to 
which every conspicuous public man is 8 | 

jected, he will be rejoiced by discovering 
that if the falsehood and the exaggeration 
are removed, the personal gossip about tl 


President is 
ible. 


KU-KLUX IN NORTH 
THOSE who h 


of the existence of the Ku-Klux, « 


as causcless as it is 


uve sneered at the 


ontempt- 


excused it upon the ground that so di 

turbed a region and under such miserablk 
governments there must be some kind of 
voluntary organization against offenders, 





will be interested in the correspondence be 
tween certain prominent cit ns of North 
Carolina and Judge Bonp a ot 
Septem be r ten noted gyentien ph 
whom was Mr. Bra former G r and 
Senator of the State, wrote to J BOND 
asking that the f I Os of thos 
who were charged with Ku-K] offenses 
should be postponed until November | 
gentlemen admit that “ the f 
cret, unlawful! organization « lt K 
Klux, or Invisible Empire sin certain 
parts of tl State has been ma ted 
the recent trials before the co I | 
you preside 4 The denour ] 
declare it to be the duty of all good 
to suppress them, adding that no mar 
deny or palliate their crin If the tr 
were adjourned, the hought that th 
enlist all good citizens to mal é 
effort to restore good order 7 ‘ 
vm evil which brings nothing 
The ol ‘ by solemn I g 
th i s of order and tice 1 
ceas 
I lge, in re t | them for 
their lett f of wit 
nesses no had ya ge cos 
and co 1 not proper ee! ed to 
home and retu é 1 
their journey safe, he de« ) 0 
the trials He ad tha men 
have expressed so w " re 
North Carolina of so « ra a 
mou nD association W 
l tos ress it b ise t ( rts 
i or ty " te th I | 
r ol I emin | I 
| O8eS a traord me d of j 
‘ t Call ¢ I i If I 
‘ ti hat ‘ 
r : aa” to 
( i B 1 
i Court 4 t} ) , 
‘ 3 shal 1 
to d | ‘ 
Lher it « 
tter The Ku-K 
nol cal tert i | 
lamiti t 8 are ‘ 
ntlem r 
OD é I ils 
t » prey ) } 


they hope to prevail exce pt upon members 


of their own party? and all the gentlemen 
It is foolish to deny in the 
facts that there is a Ku- 
Klux, and that it is a political organization 


to prevent, by terror, 


Democrats. 
presence of such 


by scourging, and mur- 
l f their political rights by 
Republican citizens. And why, it 
ive ex-Senator BRAGG, 
, and 
, and ex-Judge Bar- 


der, the 


exercise oOo 
would be 
interesting to know, h 
nd Attorney-General SHiPI eX-mlnis- 
ter to Spain BARRINGER 


rLeE, and the other gentlemen 


who sign 
why have they waited until there was some 
prospect of bringing offenders to justice be- 


fore they began their efforts to suppress the 


crimes of organizations 


so notorious every 


where else in the country? and why do they 





make the of the trials the con- 
l ot s? Or was the first 
| dge w h the gentlemen had of 


the trials? The 


om 





ip the point of entorcing 

e la og st the criminals before these 
thy gentlemen had discovered that there 

s any trouble. They found, fortunately, 
hoy t writing to Judge Bonp 
they were no riting to the marines. The 
lige, in the excellent Irish phrase, was 


able for them; and promised to their vigor- 


ous efforts to suppress the “ Invisible Em- 


pire’ the support of his court. How far, as 


Artemus W d might have said, these ex- 
cellent gentl n have got in the ir suppres- 


sion does not appt But, jesting aside, if 
such gentlemen are in earnest, and every 
where in the Southern States would, in their 
words, “ use il the means in oul power to 


absolutely su 


press this erganization,” they 





would show a spirit which they might be 
vel Sul vo l be recognized and appre- 
ciated every ere 


THE CAUCUS. 


It is easy to see that a party caucus of 
members of Congress may become a de spot 
ism as hurtful to the party as to the coun- 


try If a those who attend it 
ire to bind the votes of the minority in the 
the either 
voluntarily in their sé 
propositions which they may 


majority of 


islature, minority forced 


are 


silent ats, 





( ose In spt I if the action of the 
‘ is goes further, and is held to silence 
them upon their honor, it is an intolerable 


nuisance, or worse. The result of the sys- 


tem is that those who, refusing to be bound 
by the caucus, decline to attend it are con- 
sidered to be suspicious members of the 
party. An exasperating line is drawn. For 


no man chooses to be refused party fellow- 


ship because of his independence, and is 
angry with those who assume authority to 
cast suspicion upon bis party fidelity. 


rhis is especially true of the Republican 











party. It will not be drilled and disciplined 
in the military manner. Those who belong 
to it will think and criticise, and oppos« 
vhat they deem hurtful to the cause whieh 
the party represents; and no man can be a 
leader in it who does not understand its 
character. Of course nothing is a greater 
party error than to assume that critics mean 
mischief, and to treat them so that they are 
I ly alienated from the party If there 
xood reasons for believing that, under 
pl of one purpose, they really seek 
other, good reasons should be men- 
t | d the country will judge. But the 
ndency of a caucus is so surely to virtual 
legislation that it must be jealously wat hed. 
Secret legislation, except as in the execu- 
tive sessions of the Senate, is not agreeable 
to the rican mind, and it ought not to 
But if the course of the members of 
h parties o be rigorously decided in a 
vucus, of what use is public debate ? If 
ea n | I legislators is already 
ere 18 8 no reason to delay the 
enever the question is presented in 

e legislature. 
It is fair that members of the same gen- 
eral political views should inform them- 
es fully, and in private, of the opinions 
‘ each upon general questions of poli 7 
d if they choose, in the freedom of friend 


mfidence, to considerations which 


urge 
proper reasons they might not 
But for the 


‘a caucus to claim authority to bind 


mice in public debate. ma- 


of the minority, or to insist that 


In a party caucus a man 





| parties. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


|, are most trusted are the leaders 


cipline is indisputable ; 


clines ; 


disdain. 


tm. 
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not accepted its position with any such con- 
dition is left individually free; 
the attempt is made by the majority of the 
delegation to bind the minority, each indi 
vidual of the minority may properly refuse 
to be bound by the result. ; 


and when 


The necessity of what is called party dis 
but 

not to be exactly defined, are 
felt. 
views of a few men become, from that fact, 
the party policy, the party inevitably de- 


its limits, if 
very readily 
When it becomes so stringent that the 


not only because the consciousness 


of supremacy deprives those few of the sa- 


gacity which comes from the sense of de- 
pendence upon others, but because the few 
are very likely to treat others with a certain 
The old Democratic party was, in 
this sense, the most highly disciplined of 
But it fell, because the system was 
too rigid for individuals to affect, and those 


who differed about methods were driven 
from the party. The Republican party can 
not be so disciplined. Before the fetters 


were forged the party would have disap- 
peared. 

The first condition of success in any party 
which follows leaders is that those leaders 
be fully trusted. But to that end, if a caucus 
is held, it must be understood that those who 
in other 
If the 
know 


words, that their advice prevails. 


fact be otherwise, if those who can 


only generally what was done in the caucus 


see that those upon whom they are aecus- 
tomed to depend are in opposition, there is 
profound distrust, and a feeling of disqnie- 


| tude which is not favorable to the party. 


| 
| 


| 





vish to | people. 


o differs fror ts conclusions is morally 
mostra to support them, is preposter- 
ous It is « ti tive of the majority prin- 
2, I rT majority of a major- 
the : rit to! k laws The effort 

I s State delegation to a 
art ' f to compel the 

If ! a ‘ 
ri ‘ ) f the 
‘ tructed 

duty to do so, because the 

| have then determined that 
e of a jority of the delegation, 
may be, is the candidate of the 
‘ | t delecat hich has 





Yet, of course, if opposition in the caueus be 
supposed to be due to other than the 
highest motive, it will not be supported 
by general sympathy. Such considerations 


any 


serve to show how easily the caucus, which 
seems to be so simple a method of securing 


party unity, may become a serious injury to 
it. The term King Caucus well describes 
it. It may be a wise and mild monarch; 
but the probability is always against the 
wisdom of a king. 


THE PRINCES IN THE ASSEMBLY. 

Tue Princes de Joinville and the Duke 
d’Aumale have quietly taken their seats in 
the French Assembly, and there seems as 
Yet many a 
Parisian must have recalled the day when 
the reticent Louis NAPOLEON returned from 
England, like these princes, and, like them, 
his seat in the Assembly. That a 
prince, and a French prince, should honestly 
abjure his royal claims and accept a repub- 
lican government seems never to occur to 
any Frenchman. We are far from saying, 
however, that the Orleans princes have done 
so, or that the THIERS government is a re- 
public. It is, indeed, a wholly anomalous 
The appearance of the princes 


yet to be no ill consequence. 


took 


situation. 
in the Assembly can be considered nothing 
The Assembly, 
called for a special purpose, has continued 
itself as If it 
should propose to call a Constitutional Con- 


more than an acquiescence. 
a provisional government. 


vention, as we should say in this country, or 
to itself convention, 
it would be entirely at the option of the 
princes whether they would advocate the 


resolve into such a 


} Commune, the republic, the empire, or their 


own return, or that of Cousin Chambord. 
So far as appears, they have made no pledges 
of any kind, and the uneasiness of M. THIERS 
may well be ascribed to the fear lest his old 
Orleans sympathies should cast upon him a 
suspicion of collusion. 

The postponement of the decision as to 
the permanent form of 
probably enable every party to complete its 
organization, and to make of all its 
strength. It is evident that a great deal, 
as usual, must depend upon the army. If 
that is republican, there will be no mon- 
archy. But it was the policy of Louis Na- 
POLEON to win its favor, and the Napoleon- 
ic tradition must powerful in a 
French army. On the other hand, the events 
ef the spring show how deep a hold extreme 


government will 


use 


} 
long pe 


republicanism has upon the heart of the 
ROSSEI He 
has left the 
more devoted and resolved because of his 
death. The Orleans dynasty, again, repre- 
sented the principle of compromise. The 
king was not king of France, but of the 
French; and he held his crown not by Di- 
vine right, but by the will of the people. 

It is possible that the personality of the 
Duke d’Aumale 
traction, and of high character and cultiva 
a more powerful element in 
He 


who will ce rtainly not be se 


was not an exception. 


behind only 


thousands him, 


who is a man of great at- 
tion—may be 
the decision than has been anti ipated. 
und his cousin 
lected—are distinctly re presentative chicts. 
And NAPOLEON. But 
no great typical republican around whom 
the hopes ana the affections of that party 
gather; and it seems impossible, although 
as wonderful events have happened, that 
Lov1s NAPOLEON should come again to the 


Lovis there is 








—-— en ree 
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| good faith of the President ind | ‘ 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CIVIL | then, indeed—but not otherwise—the 1 
SERVICE. | form is a delusion 
AMONG the objections urged against the g wt 
President’s scheme of reform of the civil | —_ . : : a * y ove 
ervice is that it does not subject the pres- | HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN, | #7 Toos 
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_ » a eTown . mc the songs were enlivened by dances and the 
THE CHRISTMAS WAITS. iusic Of tambours, guitars, violins, and organs. 

Ir is the pl ant custom in Ol nd, dur- ut in course of time » wealthier and more 
ing the Ch i | | cultivated classes of society began to think it un- 
musicians to go through the streets at r- | di to 
mg and 


ble serenaders. If very good-nature 
family in the beautiful picture « ) 
invite the chilled and hungry musicians to come 
in and partake of the Christmas cheer. ‘The 
Waits little known in this country, though 
there are a few towns in New England where th 
custom is observed, 


n this pag 


go about the streets singing and 
und dancing, and so the observance of 
custom fell into the h f poor people, 
who were glad to amuse others for the sake of a 


til are 
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watching or waiting ; but the custom itself dates | few pennies which were given them at rich men’s min mo > 
back hundreds of years, to a time when the tra- | foam, either for their music, or to induce them | THE FIRST CALLER. 
ditions of the first Christian ages had a fresher | to move on. | 
and stronger hold upon people than they have The custom is still observed in England. In 
now. During the first part « e Middle Ages | all the cities and villages throughout the king- 
it was still the cu ps and the | dom the air is made vocal every Christmas-eve 
lower clergy to j he } ace in singing | : 


I readers 
red beg- 
Let 


the door in her 
| smile at the idea of 
Ir is one of the best characteristics of families | gar-girl wi 
in which wealth and position are hereditary that | them remem! 
the poor are never turned harshly or empty-hand- | dren that ** 
ed from their doors; it is one of the worst char- | face of the 
acteristics charity to the 


carols about the stre« 


by the words and music of the sweet carols ap 


ts on Christmas-eve, and | propriate to the season; and charitable people | 


of vulgar parvenus to be harsh and 
insolent to the class from which they have risen. 
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American children as the uld be, and we 
are happy to see, by indications in the toy-shoy 
windows, that t requ ! s likely to b 
more general and intimate in future In En 
gland, and on the contin f Europe, eve 


child k: 
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I so much want it 
Your 


yrodders 18 a sort 


ur sympathies 


anxiousness for young miss, 


mn-mess-fix about those two 
Ir id 


my 


listers 


Instead of 
nice 


lish bedt, I roll wide awake on my pillov 


perpetual | 
ceably 





all night in 











geting for Fee I am here to-day before my 
ie For what? For to try her eves, you 

I Goot madam, you t k wrong! It is 

I < s h trouble Her eve will 

l } and tl oddeps at your rectory 

e. You make me nervous-anxious about my 
patients I am afraid some of you will let the 
mess-fix of those brodder-twins find its way to 
er pt ears, and turn her poor little mind 
sy-turvies when I am not near to see to it in 
Will i let her be comfortable-easy for 








h Gott! if I could only be 

of that, I might leave those weak 

new eyes of hers to cure themselves, and go my 
; ; 


k to London a nh. 
had intended 
taking I 


he had now 


to remo » with hiia pret- 


sharply for Browndown. 
After 


tempt any thi 


1 to 





what ; useless to at 


ng of that sort—and doubly useless 


to hope that he would let me extricate myself 


from my diff by letti me tell her the 
ith 

Of course you are the be judge,” I said 

** But you little know what these precautions of 

vours cost the unfortur » pe ple who are left to 





carry them out 
He took me up sharply 
**You shall , 
‘if it is not worth the cost. If sultisfy 
Feench shall You 


shall stand by, you obstinate womans, aud judge 


at those word 


see for your own self,” he said 
her eves 
me, learn to see to-day 
if it is goot to add shock and agitation to the 


exhaustions and irritabilities and bedevilments 
of all sorts which our poor miss must sutfer in 
learning to see, after being blind for all her life 
No of it now till we get to the rectory 
place.” By way of changing the subject for the 
a question to me which I felt it 


“ Ho y 
Nugent ? 


more 


present, he | 
necessary to answer with some caution. 
nice bx \ 
asked. 
‘Very well.” 
There I stopped, not feeli: 
ground I was treading on 

** Mind this!” ** My bright 
Nugent keeps her comfortable-easy My 
bright-boy-Nugent is worth all the rest of you to- 
gedder. IL insist on his making his visits to young 
miss at the rectory-place, in spite of that windy- 
talk y-puft-bag-Feench-father of hers. 


is my s3—my bright-clever 


he 
the 


tall sure ol 


Grosse went on 
boy 


I say posi 
tively “it shall come into the house.” 


I was obliged 


Browndown, 


Chere was no help for it now. 
to tell him that Nugent had left 
und at Il w persen who had sent 





1] 
il 
th us the him 
iway 


For 
the skilled hand of the g 


1 moment I was really in doubt whether 
sat surgeon would not 


No 


ersion of spelling can possibly report the com 


De ignobly employed in boxing my ears. 
his 


Let 


it be enough to say that he declared Nugent's 


igl which 


1 . 
‘ ! 

plicated German-English jargon in 
fury poured itself out on my devoted head, 
abominable personation of his brother to be vital- 


important—so long as Oscar was absent—to 


his successful treatment of the sensitive and ex- 
citable patient whom we had placed under his 
ear I vainly assured him that Nugent's ob- 
ject in leaving Dimchurch was to set matters 
right again by bringing his brother back. Grosse 


flatly declined to allow himself to be influenced 
by any speculative consideration of that sort. 
tle said that my meddling had 
raised a serious obstacle in his way, and that 
nothing but his own tender regard for Lucilla 
prevented him from ‘turning the coachmans 


id leavin 


and swore 


g us henceforth to shift for our- 





When we reached the rectory gate he had 
cooled a little. As crossed the garden he 
reminded me that I stood pledged to be present 
when the bandage was taken ott 

**Now mind!” he said. ‘* You are going to 
see if it is goot or bad to tell her that she has 
had white of hers round the 
wrong brodder. You are going to tell me aft- 
erward if you dare say to her, in plain English 
* Blue-Face is the man.’ ’ 

We found Lucilla in the sitting-room 
briefly informed her that he had nothing partic- 
ular to occupy him in London, and that he had 


we 





those nice arms 


words, 


Grosse 


advanced the date of his visit on that account. 
‘“*You want something to do, my lofe, on this 
soakv-ra day. Show Papa-Grosse what you 





1 your eyes, now you have got them 
1.” With s he unfastened 
ige, and, taking her by 


auiag 
her eves—first 


can do \ 





those word 


the ba the chin, ex- 


l 


aminec without his magnifying 


then with it 


£1Ass ; 
** Ami rcoing on W ” she asked, anxiously 
‘*Famous-well! You go on (as my goot 
friends say in America) first-class Now use 
your eyes for yourself Gif one lofing look to 
Grosse first. Then see! see! see! 


There was no mistaking the tone in which he 
spoke to her. 
eyes—he was triumphant. 
turning to me. ‘* Why is 
here to look at this?” 

I eagerly approac hed Lucilla ‘There 
a little es. I noticed 


He was not only satisfied about her 
he grunted, 
Mr. Sebri; 


** Soh 








not 


vas still 


dimness left in her « also 


to and fro 





that moved restlessly, and (at 
times) wildly. But, oh, the bright change in 
her! the new life of beauty which the new sense 
lt i < he ilready ! Her smile, al 
cl ming, 1 y caught light from her « s 

i read its gentle fas tion over all her fac 
It was impossible not to long to kiss he I ad 
vanced to congratulate, to embrace her Grosse 


cked me 


stepped 





No.” he sa te 
ler end of th she can go 
t yor 

Like all other people k ig no more of the 


WEEKLY. 


subject than I knew, I had no idea of the piti 
ably helpless manner in which the restored sense 
of sight struggles to assert itself in persons who 
have been blind for life In such cases the ef 
fort of the eyes that are first learning to see is 
like the effort of the limbs when 
learning to walk 
taking it, the scene which 


a child is 
Sut for Grosse’s odd way of 
witne 

My 
is | 


would, 1 really believe, have 


I was now to 
would have been painful in the last degree 
poor Lucilla 
had anticipated 
heart, and hi 


instead of filling me with joy, 





wrung my ve made me burst out 
crying. 
** Now !”" said Grosse, laying one hand on Lu 
cilla’s arm, while he pointed to me with the oth 
** There she stands 
**Of course I ean!” 


“I lay you a bet-wager 


er. Can you go to her? 


not ! 
Done-done 


you can 
thausand pounds to SIX pennies 


Now try! 


She answered by a little gesture of defiance, 


and took three hasty steps forward. Bewildered 
and frightened, she stopped suddenly, at the third 
step, before she had advanced half the way from 


her end of the room to mine. 


to 
the spot on which she was standing, and appeal 


** IT saw her here,” she said, pointing dowr 


**T see her 





ing piteously to Grosse 10w, and I 
don't know where she is! She is so near, I feel 
as if she touched my eves—and vyet"’ (she ad 
vanced another step, and clutched with her hands 
at the empty ai *‘and yet I can’t get near 





enough to take h of her Oh! what does it 
mean ? what does it mean ? 

**It mean pay me my six penn ’ a0 lj 
Grosse ‘The wager-bet is mine! 


She resented his laughing at her with an ob 
stinate shake of her head, and an angry knitting 
of her pretty eyebrows / 

** Wait a little,” 
quite sO easily as that, 
She came straight 
as easily as I could } 

had tried 
Another bet !” ‘ ied 


standing behind her, and calling to me 


* You sha’n't win 
I will get to her yet! 
to me in a just 
my self if I 


she said 


moment 


» gone to her 





wager Grosse, still 
** Twen- 
ty thausand pounds this time to a four-pennies 
bit. She has shut her eyes t He f 

It was had herself ! 
With closed, 
hair's breadth the distance 
opened, she was perfectly incompetent to calcu 


» get to you, 
blindfolded 
could 


which, with 


true —she 


her eyes she measure to a 


her eyes 


late! Detected by both of us, she it down, 
poor dear, with a sigh of despan ‘Was it 
worth while,’ she said to me, sadl . “ZO 
through the operation for this 


room 


** Patience 


Grosse joined us at our end of the 


* All in goot time,” he said 





and these helpless eves of yours will learn. 
Soh! I shall beg to teach them now. You 
have got your own notions—hey ?—about this | 
colors and that ? W hen you were blind did you 


think what would be your favorite colors if you 


could see? You did? Which colors is it? 
Tell me. Come!” 
** White first,” she answered “Then scar- | 


let. 
Crosse pan 
** White 


the fancy 





1 and ( onside red 
I understand,” he 
ota 


said ** White is 
But why scarlets ? 
Could you see scarlets when you were blind ?” 
** Almost,” she answered, “ if 
I used to feel 
my eyes when scarlet was shown to me 


young girls. 


it was bright 


enough. someth vetore 


ing pass 
** In these cataracts-cases it is constantly scar 
lets that they almost see,” to 
himself. ‘* There must be re: and 
I must find him.” He went on with his ques 
tions to Lucilla. ‘And the colors you 
most—which is he 
** Black.” 


Grosse 


muttered Grosse 


ons for this 


hate 


his head 


**It is always 


nodded approvit 


thought so,” he said. black 
they hate. For this also there must be re 
—and I must find Aim.” 

Having expressed that resolution, he approach- 
ed the writing-table, and took a paper 
out of the case, and a circular pen-wipe1 


sheet of 


let cloth out of the inkstand. After that he 
looked about him, waddled back to the other end 
of the room, and fetched the black felt hat in 


which he had traveled from London. He ranged 
the hat, the paper, and the pen-wiper in a 
Before he could put his next question to her she 
pointed to the hat with a gesture of disapproval 

‘Take it away,” she said sad | 
that.” 

Grosse stopped me before I could speak 

** Wait a little,” he whispered in my ear 
rful as you think 
blind peoples, when they first see, have all alike 


don't like 


1s not quite so wonde 


the same hatred of any thing what is dark 
turned to Lucilla *Say,” he asked, “is 3 
favorite colors among these things here? 
She passed by the hat in contempt; looked at 
the pen-wiper, and put it down; looked at 
sheet of paper, and put it down; 
and again shut her e 
“No!” ‘*T won't haveit! How 
dare you blind yourself in the presence of Me 4 
What! I gi 


go shut your eves 


hesitate 


cried Grosse 





» you back your sights, and you 
Open them I will put 
Your fa 


or 
you in the corner like a naughty girls. 
' Now, now, now !” 

unwillingly), and 
iper and the paper. 


vorite colors ? 





She opened her eyes (very 


looked once m«¢ 


re at the pen-v 








** TI see nothing as bright as my favorite col- 
ors here,” she said 
Grosse held up the sheet of pape nd pressed 
th jue ( t t me 
W ] hiter than 
I t I mes tha 
a i N mind ! s 
He snatched her handkerchief out of her apron 
ket ‘*This handkerchief is white too; 
est of the white, both of them. First les- 
son, my lofe! Here in my hands is your favo 
ite colors, in the time when you \ 


she exclaimed, pointing tv the papel 


** Those !” 
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and the handkerchief, with a look of blank dis 
appointment as he dropped them on the table 
She turned over the pen-wiper and the hat, and 


looked round at 


me G;rosse, waitmy to trv an 
other experiment, left it to me to answer Che 
result, in both cases, was the same as in the case 
of the sheet of paper and the handkerchief 
Scarlet was not half as red black not one-hun 
dredth part as black is her imagination had fig 
ured them to her in the days when she was blind 
Still, as to this last colon is to black—she could 
teel some little encouragement. It had affected 


het disagre eably 
atfecte 


just poor Oscar's face had 
, though she had not ac tually knov 
it for the color that she disliked She 





| her 





made an 


ettort, poor child, t rt herself against her 
merciless surgeon-teache ‘I didn't know it 
was black,” she but 1 hated the hit 


of it, for all that 


She tried, as she spoke, to toss the hat on to a 


chair standing close by her, and threw it instead 


high above the back of the cl against the 
wall, at least six feet away from the object a 
which she had aimed I am a helpless fool 


she burst out, her face flushing crimson wit! 


** Don't let Oscar see me! I 
can't bear the thought of making myself ridicu 


fs 


mortification 


lous before him Hie is coming here,” she ad 


ed, turning to me entreatingly 


make some excuse for his not seeing me till late 
ill the «day ; 

I promised to find the ex ¢ ill the more 
readily, that I now saw an unexpected chance of 
recom ling her m me degree so long as she 


to be so or put the 
bandage on and blind me My eves are 


of no use mu hear?” she cried, fu 


taking him by his bro 


to me 
riously, shoulders and 
shaking him with al 
ot no use to me! 














**Now! now! now!” cried Grosse “i 1 
don’t keep your tempers, you little spitfire, I | 
teach you noth r ‘ Ile took up the sheet of 
paper and the pen-wiper; and, forcing her to sit 
down, placed them together | ve her, in he 
lap 

‘*Do you know one thing? he went « 
**Do you know what is meant by an object 
which is square ? Do you know what is me 
by an objects which is round ? 

" Instead of answering him, st appealed 
nantly to my opinion 

‘Is it not monstrous 
him put such a question 


know round from square 
miliating Don't tel 

“If you know, persi 
Look at those tv 


» they both round or 





round and the 


oddel 





continue 


*You put me out, standing there staring at 
me through your horrid spectacles!” she said, i 
ritably. and I will tell you 


** Don't look at me 
directly : 
Grosse turned his head my way, with 


bolical grin; and signed to me to keep watch 


he 


in his place 

















The instant his back e shu 
eyes, and ran over the paper and the pen-wipe 
with the tips of her fing ! 

**One is round, an are an 
swered, cunningly openi Lin, just in 
time to bear critical when Gri 
turned round toward | 

He took the paper and the pen-wiper out of 
her hands; and (thoroughly understanding 
trick s had } ‘ m) changed them for a 
bronze saucer and a ok Which is 1 
and which is square of the 2” | usked, hold 
them up before her 

She looked first at one, and then at the I 

l her eyes to he 
he 

**T put you out—don't I? said Grosse 
‘You can't shut your eyes, my lofe Feen 
while I am looking—can you? 

She tu red, the pale again I bega t 
be afraid she uld burst out crying. Grosse 
managed her to perfe n he tact of this 
rough, ugly, eccentric old man was the most per- 
fect tact 1 have ever met 

** Shut your eyes,” he said,soothingly. ‘‘It is 
the right wa 8 to learn shut ir eyes, and tak 
them in your h and tell me which is round 
ind which is sq at f 

She told him dire 

(5 t! eve ‘ \ 
self it is tk } ¢ r rig 
] id the 5 got i r lef 





eyes instead Of my hig 

* “No! Ty ’ nd t ’ I f 
reading; I fort t ( . Wit 

o the wind H j ibleson 
eyes ot ours do at 1 Gista 


While we had been t ng our exp t it 


Lucilla the weather ha £ gz ] 
clouds " g; t ning 
the bright g ‘ z 
€ I me aveling 
grandl 3 ] 

la lifted nds spec s ation 
s th German 1 i 
placed her fa to tact 
} “(> she exclaimed, * Sf h me 
don’t touch m« let me ¢ i Phere is no 


disappointmeut here. I| have ne 


s never 
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Grosse looked at me, and silently pointed to 
her. She had turned pale—she was trembling 


d by her own ecstat 





m every limb, overwh 
sense of the glory of the sky and the beauty of 
the earth, as they now met ber view for the first 
time. I penetrated the surgeon's object in di 
recting my attention to her * See he meant 





to say), “‘ what a delicately organized creatu 
we have to deal with! Is it possible to be too 
careful in handling such a sensitive temperament 
as that?” Understanding him only too well, I 
also trembled when I thought of the future Ky 
ery thing now depended on Nugent And Nu 
gent’s own lips had told me that he could not de 
pend on himself! 

It was a relief to me when Grosse interrupted 
her 

She pleaded hard to be allowed to stay at the 
window a little longer He refused to allow it 





Upon that she flew instantly into the opposite 
extreme **T am in my own room, and I am 
my own mistress,” she said, angrily; ‘“* I insist 
on having my own way Grosse was ready with 
his answer 

‘Take your own ways; fatigue those weal 
new eyes of yours, and to-morrow, when you try 
to look out of window, you will not be able to see 
at all.” This reply terrified her into instant sul 
mission. She assisted in replacing the bandag« 
with her own hands. ‘* May I go away to my 
own room?” she asked, with the simplicity of a 
child. ‘**I have seen such beautiful sights—and 
I do so want to think of them by myself.” 

The medical adviser instantly granted the pa 
tient’s request. Any proceeding which tended 
to compose her was a proceeding of which he 
higt ly approved 

‘* If Oscar comes,” she whispered, as she passed 
me on her way to the door, ‘‘ mind | hear of it, 
and mind you don't tell him of the mistakes I 
have made.” She paused for a moment, think 
ing. **T don't understand myself,” she said 
‘*T never was so happy in my life. And yet I 


feel almost ready to cry!” She turned toward 
Grosse. ‘*Come here, papa You have been 
very good to me to-day. 1 will give you a kiss.’ 


She laid her hands lightly on his shoulders, kiss 
ed his lined and wrinkled cheek, gave me a lit 
tle squeeze round the waist—and left us. Grosse 
turned sharply to the window, and used his hug 
silk handkerchief for a purpose to which (I su 
pect) it had not been put for many a long year 
past. 





= 


CHAPTER THE FORTIETH 
TRACES OF NUGENT 


*“ Mapame Pratoiunco! 
** Herr Grosse ?” 

He put his handkerchief back into his pocket, 
and turned round to me from the window with 
his face composed again, and his tea-caddy snuff 
box in his hand. 

** Now you have seen for your own self,” he 
said, with an emphatic rap on the box, *‘ do you 
dare tell that sweet girls which of them it is that 
has gone his ways and left her forever 

It is not easy to find a limit to the obstinacy of 
women—when men expect them to acknowledge 
themselves to have been wrong After what I 
dared tell her than he did. 
e to acknowledge it to him 





had seen, I no m 





I was only too obsti 
just yet. 

**Mind this!” he went on. ‘* Whether you 
shake her with frights, or whether you heat her 
with rages, or whether you wound her with griefs 

it all goes straight the same to those weak 
new eyes of hers. - They are so weak and so new, 
that 1 must ask once more for my bedt here to 
night, for to see to-morrow if I have not already 
tried them too much Now, for the last time of 
asking, have you got the abominable courage in 
you to tell her the truth ?” 

" He had found my limit at last. I was obliged 
to own (heartily as I disliked doing it) that there 
was, for the present, no choice left but mercifully 
to conceal the truth. Having gone this length, 
I next attempted to consult him as to the safest 
manner in which I could account to Lucilla for 
Oscar's absence. He refused (as a man) to rec- 
ognize the slightest necessity for giving me (asa 
womar) any advice en a question of evasions and 
excuses. ‘‘I have not lived all my years in the 
world without learning something,” he said 

‘** When it comes to walking on lis and 
telling fips, the womens have nothing to learn 
from the mens.—-Will you take a little stroll-walk 
with me in the garden ? i have one odder thing 
to suy to you; and I am hungry and thirsty both 
i gedder— for This 

He produced ‘* This,” in the form of his piy 
We left the room at once for our stroll in the 
garden. 

Having solaced himself with his first mouthful 
of tobacco-smoke, he startled me by announcing 
that he meant to remove Lucilla forthwith from 
Dimchurch to the sea-sid 
actuated by two motives—first 
tive of strengthening her consti 

















the personal motive of preserving h 
ing painful discoveries by placing her out of re 

of the gossip of the rectory and the village 
Grosse had the lowest opinion of Mr. Fine and 
his household. His dislike and distrust of the 
rector, in particular, knew no bounds: he char 
acterized the P« pe of Dimchurch as an Ape 
with a long tongue, and a man-and-monkey ca 


pacity for doing mischief Ramsgate was the 
watering-place which he had fixed on It was 
at a safe distance from Dimchurch d it wa 





near enough to London to enable him to visit Lu 
cilla frequently. The one thing needed was my 
co-operation in the new plan. If I was at liberty 
to take charge of Lucilla, he would speak to the 
Ape with the long tongue ; and we might start for 
Ramsgate before the end of the week 

Was there any. thing to prevent me from carry- 
ing out the arrangement proposed ? 
There was nothing to prevent me. My one 
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THE BIBLE AT HUNTER’S POINT. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Rev. Dr. M‘Giywy, pastor of St. Stephen's 
Roman Catholic) Church of this city, lectured to 
a crowded audience on Sunday evening, at St. 
Mary's Church, Hunter’s Point, on ** Sectarian- 
ism in our Public Schools.” Before him he 
must have seen many of the riotous young men 
who had recently threatened the life of a teach- 
er; many ignorant and thoughtless Catholics, 
whose unguarded passions had driven them to a 
gross violation of good order. It was an excel 
lent opportunity for showing devotion to law and 
generous patriotism. An honest or a safe guide 
and pastor would have spoken to his uncultivated 
and rebellious audience of their folly in offering 
forcible resistance to the public officials ; of the 
grateful respect they were bound to show to the 
regulations of the free land they had 
found a shelter; of the priceless gift of liberty, 
which they owed the Protestant 
and the Protestant Bible; of the duty of educa- 
ing their children to return such benefactions by 
a careful obedience to and lenient re- 
strictions imposed by the necessities of a repub- 
lican government. ‘* Here,” he might have said 
tu his impulsive auditory, “‘ you have found a 
happy home: learn to deserve it by a rational 
and dutiful behavior.” 

It is painfal to observe the strange contrast of 
his teachings. Instead of calming passion, he 
strives to arouse it. In the place of lessons of 
patriotism or of Christian forbearance, he stimu- 
lates bigotry and awakens sectarian strife. He 
denounced, as reported in the New York Times, 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools; 
he defended, in effect, the worst outrages of 
the rioters. He declared that the Protestant 
Bible was not the Word of God, but ‘the in- 
vention of the Father of Lies.” His address 
could only have been designed to add fresh in- 
tensity to the lawless zeal of the disorde:ly and 
the fanatical ; a series of such addresses might 
awaken disturbance and riot in town and coun- 
try 

“We can not believe that such teachings are 
sanctioned by the approval of the more thought- 
ful Catholics. ‘They, at least, see that the only 
question now undecided at Hunters Point is 
whether the law shall be obeved and the rioters 
punished. When thet is determined, another 
will naturally arise : whether the Romish clergy 
are, in general, faithful to their duty as the citi- 
zens of a republic ; whether they remember their 
obligations to freedom, and are the true friends 
of the public peace. It may hoped that 
whatever may have been their errors in the past, 
they will in the future answer this question by a 
modest patriotism, and by earnest efforts to teach 
their people sobriety and moderation. 

But what is most remarkable in this war upon 
the Bible, begun by the Romish priests, is that, 
according to their own confession, it is altogeth- 
er insincere ; it is not the reading of a few verses 
that they object to; their aims are higher : 
hope to blot from existence the public school. 
A year or more ago, when New York was in the 
hands of *‘ the Church ;” 
by the Romish vote controlled its finances, and 
Romizh violence threatened the liberties of the 
press, of speec h, of the polls ; when public rob 
bery went hand in hand with a priestly rule, and 
whoever ventured to ¢ omplain openly was sure to 
be promised some terrible retribution, was in as 
real danger of the assassin’s dagger or the rioter’s 
bludgeon as if he had lived in Rome under the 
papal tyranny, Madrid under IsaseLLA—in this 
golden age of tne priesthood their press and 
their pulpits spoke openly upon the question of 


where 


to 


retormers 


the few 


be 


they 


when officials elected 


education Said the Rev. Dr. Preston, a 
Romish priest (1870), ‘*'The exclusion of the 
3ible would not render the common schools sat- 


isfactory to us,” and he demanded denomina- 
tional schools, paid by the State. A Romish 
paper, the Freeman's Journal, declared: ** We 
will not expose our children to association with 
all the children who have a right to attend the 
public schools.” ** The not the 
reading or not reading of the Bible in schools.” 
‘*We demand of the State, as our right,” said 
the Tublet, another Catholic paper, ** either such 
schools as our Church will accept, or exemption 
from the school tax.” The Freeman's Journal 
suggested that the question of Bible-reading 
might well serve to excite political disturbances 
in towns and villages for the annoyance of the 
foes of *‘ the Church,” but was of no further im 
portance ; and it declared, in the ardor of con 


issue is about 


scious power, that ‘‘the public-school system 
might go to where it came from’—the Father ot 
Lies. 


We should scarcely have noticed the coarse 
utterances of an uncultivated journal did they 
not indicate the real aim of the war upon the 
Bible. With their usual want of honesty and 
sincerity, the faction of the Romish 
priests ‘are exciting and threatening the 
lives of teachers upon a matter which they ad- 
mit to be of little consequence, and toward 
which they profess to be indifferent. Either 
their journals and their pulpits, in the moment 
of prosperity, forgot the prin iples of their party, 
or the of the Rev. Dr. M‘Giynn, at 
Hunter's Point—who is reported to have said that 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools 
was unconstitutional, fatal to liberty, to morals, 
and good order, and that Spain, Italy, and 
Austria had enjoyed, in the papal period, a 
higher religious freedom than Protestant 
land—was insisting upon a point that was of no 
moment. He should have advised his audience 
to assault the school itself 

A darker design is supposed, at least in Eu- 
rope, to have controlled the recent policy of the 
papal Church. The war upon the Bible is a 
mere pretext; the assault upon popular educa- 
tion a secondary purpose ; the true object of 
the Romish measures is the overthi f every 
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government that does not ally itself to the fallen 
see of Rome, hasten to its rescue, replace it on 
its temporal throne. According to the London 
Times, November 30, even liberal Prussia has 
become alarmed at the menacing attitude of the 
Catholic priesthood, and has passed stringent 
laws against a body which it has heretofore 
openly favored and trusted. It is now credibly 
stated that the recent war of France against 
Germany was a papal crusade, planned by the 
Jesuits, excited by the priests; that in every 
German state the more violent of the Catholic 
priesthood were prepared to welcome the in- 
vader, and desert the cause of national freedom. 
In Bavaria the conduct of the Romish clergy 
has become so revolutionary and unpatriotic as 
to demand the restraints of the civil 
power. Ireland and France are agitated by the 
violent measures of their priests; Rome drives 
out the Jesuits as traitors ; even liberal Switzer- 
land is forced to refuse them a home. 

It is plainly, therefore, the duty of our own 
country to profit by the example of Europe, and 
to repel the enemies of freedom. But to do this 
we need no stringent laws or arbitrary restric- 
tions. We have only to enforce the wise regu- 
lations of a general system of education. The 
state has the right to demand that its children be 
trained in republicanism and virtue ; Catholic as 
well as Protestant must consent to abandon idle 
scruples or pretended opposition where the safe- 
ty of the community requires it: in return for 
the gift of freedom, he is only expected to labor 
heartily for its preservation. 
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ONLY A TELEGRAM. 


JENNIE JOHNSON went flying down stairs at 
the ring of the door-bell. ‘It's a telegram,” 
she said to Melissa, on returning. ‘‘I knew 
Hopper’s ring—Hopper’s the messenger.” 

** Not a telegram for me, [ hope,” said Melis- 
sa, looking up from her work. ‘I do hate the 
sight of one; they always set my teeth on edge, 
and make the hair of my flesh stand up. You 
don't think that any thing has happened to—to 
Ledyard ?” 

** Certainly not; it’s addressed to Ledyard!” 

** And you are opening it?” 

** He gives me permission to read his telegrams 
when he’s out of town, so that [ may forward 
them if they are important. You'll have that 
pleasure when you are married, I suppose.” And 
then Jennie relapsed into utter silence for full 
ten minutes, while Melissa fidgeted and coughed, 
and wondered what it was all about, too proud 
to ask till anxiety constrained her. 

** Something must have happened to Ledyard, 
I know,” she cried. ‘*Why don’t you speak, 
Jennie? Why do you look so distracted ? 
Let me read it. I insist; it is my right, Jen- 
nie!’ 

‘* Yes,” said Jennie, slowly, ‘‘ it is your right ; 
but I wouldn't read it, if | were you.” 

‘*Not read it! Do you think I 
enough to spare myself so weakly ? 
fers, is it too much for me to know? 
me this minute, Jennie!” 

‘**Oh, I don't believe you have any idea what 


so 


am selfish 
If he suf. 
Give it to 


it is. It’s worse than death! Here, read it, if 
you will. I hope I am not doing wrong to allow 
it!’ And Melissa read : 


“ To Dr. Ledyard Johnson: 
“ Dearest,—My parents consent at last. 
me before my heart breaks, if you still love 
“* Emivre.” 


Come to 





Melissa put it down without a tremor. Jennie 
dared not look at her. 

‘*T must go home,” said she, with a voice as 
hollow as the whispers of a sea-shell, ** of course. 
When does the next train leave, Jennie, do you 
know ?” And then her assumed calinness melt- 
ed into a torrent of tears. 

** Now I feel more composed,” she said: ‘‘a 
good cry is equal to a tonic. I might have 
known that it couldn’t last. Only if he had told 
me himself! I think it would have been easier 
to bear if he had not deceived me. And yet he 
seemed in earnest. He once told me that he had 
never loved but one woman, and [ was fvol 
enough to think that one was myself: though 


he did not say so, his eyes swore to it. Oh, I 





have been too happy! but this ends it all. Jen- 
nie, for what are you crying? ‘Tell him I hope 
he will be happy with—with Emilie. You 


know, I can not bring myself to like her just 
yet 

“Oh, I detest her, the huzzy!” cried Jennie. 

** Tell him I mean to forgive him; but I nev- 
Oh! oh! 
oh!” and another heavy dose of the aforesaid 
tonic; and the girls kissed and parted. 

Dr. Ledyard had been expected home that 
night, but after Melissa had departed Jennie 
received a note saying that he should be detained 
for a week or more, and not mentioning Melissa, 
as her visit had been kept a secret from him, 
Jennie intending a surprise. When they heard 
his ring, Molissa was to step behind the statue 
of Ariadne, and while Ledyard warmed his 
hands at the blaze on the hearth, and dilated 
on the pleasures of home, hinting that there was 
but one delight lacking, that one delight, in the 
shape of Melissa, was to step from out the shad- 
ow of Ariadne, into the warmth of fire-light and 
embracing arms. So the little drama that Jen- 
nie had planned failed of performance, and when 
Ledyard’s note arrived, she inclosed Emilie’s 
telegram to his address, having written on the 
other side of the sheet : 


er, never wish to see his face again! 


“Melissa has been visiting here. We intended a 
pleasant surprise for you, instead of which there was 
an ugly contre-temps, She left instantly. This horrid 
telegram will explain, Your sorrowful sister, 

* JENNIE.” 





But in her agitation, Miss Jennie, who was 
ilways just a bit careless, though kind-hearted 
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enough, directed her letter to East instead of 
West Babylon Street, number nine instead of 
ninety, and therefore—it being prior to the pres- 
ent postal arrangements, which returns a mis- 
carried letter to the original writer at the expi- 
ration of a few weeks—Dr. Ledyard Johnson 
never received it. Judge of his surprise, then, 
when, having written to Melissa in his usual 
vein, his love-letter was returned to him un- 
opened ! 

**] should like just to know what he says 
about it,” Melissa had pleaded ; ‘* how he excuses 
himself Having utterly resigned him, she was 
just dying for one word of affectionate apology 
and appreciation. In her own heart she had 
already excused him; she had pieced up a sen- 
timental story for his apology. He had loved 
Emilie first, but a cruel father had interfered ; 
then he had met Melissa herself, and had fan- 
cied she could fill Emilie’s place; but oh! when 
she stepped aside, what happiness she had been 
capable of giving him!—the more costly since 
it was also her own happiness which she threw 
into the scales. ‘Therefore she would fain have 
opened his letter, in order to verify her ro- 
mance; but her mother, who understood human 
nature and the ways of the world better—to 
whom romance was a dead letter—said, ‘*‘ No, 
dear; it will only probe the wound; it will do no 
good—better return it unopened, as he deserves : 
there is no excuse possible.” And being a high- 
handed woman, who always carried her point, 
the letter was returned. Dr. Ledyard posted 
down to Doverby instantly to inquire into the 
affair, and was told that Melissa had left town, 
and her mother was indisposed—she having sent 
Melissa away on a visit to divert her mind. At 
his wit’s end, Ledyard wrote on his card, ** Will 


Mrs. Vaughn give me Melissa’s address?” To 
which she replied, 
“Under the circumstances, Mrs. Vaughn 


thinks it wise to withhold her daughter's address 
from Dr. Johnson, and she is greatly surprised 
at his importunity—a/ter ail.” 

Fairly puzzled, and not a little angry, Dr. 
Ledyard returned to town and to his patients. 
He had no heart or spirits for any thing, but it 
was his duty to see that people did not die need- 
lessly, though he were dying by inches himself. 
He knew that it was not a grief to kill outright, 
but it threatened to be a life-long anguish. He 
had long known that the ambitious Mrs. Vaughn 
did not regard him as a brilliant match for her 
beautiful daughter; but that Melissa should dis- 
own her love was incomprehensible. 

** How are you, doctor ? Been down to see 
your sweetheart ?” asked one of his college friends, 
a few days later. ‘* How do love and cliniques 
agree? When are you going to marry ?” 

‘* Never,” answered the doctor, gruffly. 

“Eh! business bad? Don’t get discouraged. 
This is the healthy season, eh? or is it a lovers’ 
quarrel? March spoke of dancing with Miss 
Vaughn down at Grandelaw last night.” 

** At Grandelaw!” cried the doctor, as if a 
snake had stung him. Melissa returning his 
letters and dancing with March looked black 
indeed. March and he had been rival suitors 
from the beginning, and Grandelaw was his un- 
cle’s homestead, where March's mother and sis- 
ters spent their holidays in dancing and merry- 
making, and which would descend to March on 
the death of the old gentleman. 

** Oh yes,” answered the doctor, with a grim 
attempt at composure ; ‘* Miss Vaughn is making 
a visit at Grandelaw; there is some connection 
between the two families ;” and then he took the 
next train for Grandelaw himself—he was not 
going to give Melissa up without an effort. 

As he walked up the avenue toward the March 
homestead, at dusk, he could see the blazing 
wood fires shedding a glow on the low, anti 
quated ceilings, and filling the rooms with phan- 
toms—and was not that Melissa at the old up- 
right piano? Now she rises to greet March, 
who enters, and takes her hand in both of his, 
unresisted, and carries it to his lips, then leads 
her back again to the old upright piano, and 
their voices blend in some love-song, which al- 
most freezes the heart's blood of Dr. Ledyard, 
standing dazed and dazzled in the avenue out- 
side. Is Melissa happy at Grandelaw, he won- 
ders, singing with March? Is it of her own 
choosing? Was she afraid of love in a cottage? 
Amidst all his misery he recognizes the pictur- 
esque effect of the scene, and has half a mind 
not to interfere. All the elements of happiness 
are there; but are they well mixed? Melissa 
comes now, and leans her head against the win- 
dow-frame, and looks out across the waste of 
snow-heaped fields, at the neighboring orchard 
trees tasseled with clinging flakes, at the evening- 
star, like a disembodied spirit dividing the shad- 
ows: the fire-light paints a background for her 
such as Fra Angelico loved, lights up the bronze 
brown curls, ring after ring falling from a low 
brow, scintillates in the wide eyes, touches the 
pale cheek with color—only an instant, then the 
vision dissolved; she started and turned away. 
Had she seen him waiting there in the cold out- 
side ? had she turned from him to March? Led- 
yard walked boldly to the door then, and ask- 
ed for Miss Vaughn. A rustle of silks on 
the stairway, a chorus of merry voices echoing 
from room to room, reached him as the door 
opened, 

** Miss Vaughn is engaged,” said the servant. 

“But will you tell Miss Vaughn that Dr. 
Ledyard Johnson particularly requests an inter- 
view ?” he persisted, in desperation. 

‘* I give your card ter the young leddy, and she 
says, says she, ‘Tell the gentleman I'm engaged.’ 

Chem’s her own blessed words, if 1 was ter die 
for it!” 

Dr. Ledyard turned away, quite broken-heart- 
ed. He had a friend in the place, at whose house 
he made himself at home occasionally, and to 
whom he repaired after this rebuff of fortune. 

**So you have come to escort me to the ball, 
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have you? Just in the nick of time,” said 
Mrs. Martin. ‘* Hugh is so cross ; he prefers cau- 
cuses to balls. And as for you, you need some- 
thing cheering but not inebriating; you have 
been giving too much of your vitality to your 
sick folks. A galop is good for the circulation. 
Come, will you go?” 

** With all my heart,” said the doctor. It was 
s0 comfortable to have somebody think of his 
pleasure. P 

** And with all your heels too, I hope.” 

All the gentry of the place went to such frol- 
ics with their guests: who could say but he 
might meet Melissa there, and make it all clear 
between them? Sothey went. The dancing had 
already begun when they arrived; the lights, like 
great wreaths of flame, swung overhead; the 
dancers swung beneath on the tide of harmony. 
It seemed as if the wind, blowing through some 
garden, had set all the flower petals in fantastic 
motion—such a fluttering of gossamer, like a 
shining mist; such coruscations of color; such 
faces, gleaming one instant from out the brill- 
iant chaos, and vanishing as suddenly ; such per- 
fumes, transporting the imagination across seas 
on their spicy wings into the heart of tropical 
valleys and Arabian nights—all floating ‘‘in time 
to flute, violin, bassoon.” Presently the dazzling 
nebula resolved into groups, and Miss Vaughn 
passed so near, leaning upon the arm of Lennox 
March, that her drapery swept across Ledyard, at 
which she half turned her head, and seeing him, 
shrank away like a frightened bird. 

**Come, you don’t know any one here,” said 
the young host, half an hour later, seeing Led- 
yard standing idle. ‘‘ Let me introduce you to 
some partners. _ Here are hosts of ladies on the 
ascending scale from pretty to beautiful: here's 
Miss Vaughn, for instance. Miss Vaughn, al- 
low me to introduce Dr. Johnson.” 

Miss Vaughn bowed, her, lips moved without 
articulating. The doctor saw his opportunity— 
the violins were interluding. 

“Will you galop,"Miss Vaughn?” He took 
her hand as he spoke; she neither demurred nor 
consented. ‘The music gave wings to their feet, 
drew them into the maelstrom; they seemed 
like leaves blown before its breath—in and out, 
up and down the long hall, they swung in ever- 
repeated circles, intersecting oiher orbits. Not 
a word was spoken between them; her curls 
blew out against his cheek; his arm held her. 
The music was the only speech heard ; it inter- 
preted every sigh, every heart-beat—wave after 
wave, till the galop was at an end. 

** Shall we go into the conservatory ?” he asked 
then ; “or will you have an ice?” and they were 
walking securely away from the crowd, when Mr. 
March overtook them. 

** Miss Vaughn,” he said, ‘‘ your mother sends 
me to fetch you. We are going home.” 

** Twill take Miss Vaughn to her mother,” 
said Ledyard, with some hauteur. 

** But I am Mrs. Vaughn’s embassador, and 
can not delegate the pleasant duty to you,” 
laughed March. 

**Miss Vaughn, I protest against this. I 
must speak out. 
an injury. 


Somebody has been doing me 
I wish to set myself right with you. 
Please to choose who shall conduct you to your 
mother—Mr. March or myself.” 

** After all—that has passed,” murmured Me- 
lissa, ‘‘ I think it would be less embarrassing for 
mamma if I should go with Mr. March.” 

‘“* For Heaven's sake, what do you mean? 
What has ‘ passed?” But Lennox March had 
swept her beyond hearing before the words were 
well uttered. 

Her mother had warned her Dr. Johnson 
would say such things, and shift the blame upon 
some one else, if she gave him the chance. 

‘**T am astonished, Melissa, at such unprece- 
dented conduct !” said Mrs. Vaughn, when they 
were at last alone. ‘‘ When I saw you in that 
man’s arms I could hardly believe my eyes! 
What did he say to you?” 

**He seemed to wish to explain, but there 
was no time.” 

**No time, when you were galoping half an 
hour or more!” 

** But, mamma, it takes all one’s breath to 
galop. But he did say that somebody had in- 
jured him.” 

** Of course he would insinuate such things.” 

** But may they not be true, mamma?” 

““True! Where are your wits, Melissa? I 
believe that man could persuade you that the 
moon is made of green cheese!” 

Dr. Ledyard returned to the city next morn- 
ing, having previously called a second time at 
Mr. March’s, and been informed that Miss 
Vaughn had gone over the Grandelaw hills on 
horseback in company with his rival. It was 
plain to him that she had gone in order to avoid 
him. He did not guess that it was Mrs. Vaughn 
who had accepted Lennox March's invitation for 
Melissa, and that she had had no choice but to 
obey. So the doctor returned to his duty, con- 
soling himself with the poet’s wisdom, 

“If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


It would be a sorry Christmas for him, in- 
deed, in spite of the poet, but he thought it best 
to leave his patients in the hands of his assistant, 
and run down to Haven to keep it with Jennie. 
When one has lost a sweetheart, a sister is, per- 
haps, the next best thing: not that he intended 
to talk over his grief with her, but because it is 
pleasant to have some one about who flatters 
you with small attentions, and regards you as a 
superior being, especially when your vanity or 
affection has received a shock. But he found 
Jennie somewhat changed too; she was by no 
means in her usual sprightly vein; she had 
nothing for him but half smiles. He won- 
dered, secretly, if she had ever experienced a 
like dissatisfaction with life, of which he had 
never dreamed before. They were an uncom- 
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nume 18 spe . 
e oO — recti f Mr. J. R. Dopes \ 
ul ri Re il ating to natura sa 1 
Vis food t f Alask y Mr. D 
J took i é nées in t ntry qualify 
authority on thi it t 1 
IT I yard Jol 1 ‘ th \ y t : ¢ “ 
DrARs My parents at last. ¢ to p> Pam W 
— i ef ® 1 
fr 
\ (A) l 
| ‘ 
lh looked I eemed 
¢ 1 forgotte iH us still e ni . ' 
t * hefore ¢ f k : . SKK . 
I pi r . 
Sl re t mal { of t ‘ t 7 : 
‘ al Dr. G " } : ‘ - 
I tsa g. J mu |} . EMM, of Dre . This et. had obt 
On r , ‘ d-wide c¢« hr 
p-s I eT S strations of i baments, | 
T ‘ i s es } ‘ » I y his A i iu \ j g : 
on” ‘ 
T et he ' C1LZe t ti y th ‘ . u: > * . f ad 
est wn to the immed | t I ‘ 
wo cheek \ , the | was sarket for a long 1 \ \ 
i st | I ha bh i f 10.000 | H ‘ 
‘ M 
the 5 ; ’ is j do | matt y of x reg tha r ’ 
t alwa . , in Stat W F 
the hats that t tion | I y 
B les s and t i it I 
I t ' ) S M ns t nu tt new & ‘ ‘ ‘ 
» of Ft S os 
Oh. j ' coe ul fi y la i ) A 
=—= me ro what y i ‘ 
y " | 
I é ‘ It ght it | procure: t f tl " 
‘ ¥ ' ; : , = - 
' I nh, or less, word r nest appeal is 1 y the a : 
f \ She's as mad as March hare, you sted in t nter} to t : 
but quit miles S of n s] lo rs it United State 
t +t . sk , » Tenn ' A we a +t ‘ P = Rnd. 
} f , | 8] ied to It w wo 4 
m her the SSE 1 ed t . t ‘ ‘ Dp 
a loa * | in Germany of the great Archa M HOM \ND FOREIGN GOSSI 
is P e creat vin s | 
- & = { Copenhag f f Mr. B MORE at , J 
? T af | ¢ y ’ y - 
Q I am g man in Salisbury, in England Museum St. G , - tr 
It sf $ I forgotten his name ma near P ( f M. Morti , 
d so every littl e she gives the keepers | Let; and of the &1 and P I 
t slip a teleg 7 Poor child! she | seums in the lt i Stat 2 
I t be fif ears iheres a a ae ' 
} t-wound f | mas The subject of nd go cont 
‘ ear? | P f ( mas the int st of ie f and 1 8 
both hemispheres. Our South A i f sun's 
0 It is sts vy I ever heard the v Eur vmeyt eo . . Ke freq e cs 
, ence to the ect, t of ? 
S she « r rising and stretc! gr out er y ind reg 1 te ‘ A 
member of the P S 
ion con ies tl LU T *,—P 
that t plant h very ‘ I 
t se determ at 5, 1 N ! ' Pr 
cording to the v of tl ‘ 1 
periments with inferior or spuri ) 6 2 t 
of it 
Dr. JARAMILLO, of Gua t y al : 
nounced that € ‘ " t 
satisfactory in the ses of il t 1 f 
been eminently s sful in < 5 5 
g | 
well as intestinal, urethral, and ut " ( 
caused by the syvhilitic diathesi it ' 
that, whatever be the stage of the d very ‘ 
positive benefit must result from it tion 
Some of his experiments were tried w 
coction of the wood without tl 
combination of the two he « sid 
$ 1 tel 3 l mful the loving Reduced to a powder, he says t , . 
est sort It’s lucky you aren't jealous but. bless kill a good sized dog, while f | t ! P 
, e’s mad Hamlet—bec » this twen. | treatment a decoction obtained fron t le p a "— 
ars—nperfectly +} " Do ‘ than an ounce nor re tl a] 
Ms . g hle 4 ‘ ) f the nt 
¥ ner she nurened. ard visabl Th milk of plant he 
f I I t ; rie H ; ; 
ed cicatriza ) 
. | ihe é BuYoN ¥ \ h wv 
> . I i A a i DK 1 at [ 5 ¢ 
g Don't I pert i wit! 
[ k gua lu I 
‘ I same as t f ¢ t 
A Le nee Equator ina 
k . 
r i . ‘ 
A I red Me 4 to D saa te 
I iu é i It k eart ; ‘ ri Dp 
i I t ( , t ¥ 
B s a t ex a ra 
= | s € 5 
I to tak vray = 
] t ers And = 2 . R 
neat nena tnn =e 6 An unusual ph non was wit , 
4 ) a rises, r ealng a hapy v at Serena ( \ r eens e k i mn « 
Ch ‘ Dr. J 1 and Mi reflection of the anr s . : 
\ hich extended in the { 
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THE MARCH PAST. 


By A BACHELOR COUSIN 
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ARRAIGNMENT OF 


THE COMMITMENT OF TWEED. 


We briefly announced in our last number that | 


Mr. Tween had been arrested on the charge of 
felony, and committed to the Tombs. Had ow 
forms been open for an hour later, we should 
have been able to announce that a writ of habeas 
pus was immediately sued out, the prisoner 
taken before Judge Barnanp, and admitted to 
bail in the paltry sum of five thousand dollars 


The first illustration on this page represent 
the scene in the court-room of the Court of Gen 
eral Sessions, Judge Beprorp, when District 
Attorney GARVIN moved the commitment of M1 
Twrep without bail After some angry remot 
strance on the part of the prisoner's counsel, the 
motion was granted Judge Beprorp gave the 


defense the opportunity to offer argument against 
granting the motion, but t was declined, Mi 
C'wereps counsel having determined to make 
application for bail in another court 

As soon as the proceedings in the Court of 
General Sessions had terminated, Sheriff Bren 
NAN removed his portly pris » the office of 
the District Attorney, who received him with as 


Ww 





M. TWEED 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


IN THE 


much consideration as could have been 


the greatest and best man in 


the country 


i Hy 


SI Se Aiba —o 


COURT 


shown to 


Judge 


sSARNARD was pear at hand, and to him Mr 


I'werep’'s counsel at onee 


applied for a writ of 


habeas corpus to bring before him the body of the 


prisoner 


he emerged from the 


The writ was 
word to that effect having 
District 


ind started with his prisoner 
\s had been arr unged, tl 


pted just outside the buik 


ved 


argument Mr 


previou 


Homina 


been 


for the T 


promptly granted, and 
ent to the Sheriff, 
Attorney's office, 
ymmbs 


1 party wa inter 


ling, and the vrit 


upon the Sheriff he prisoner wa 
brought before Judge Barnanp, and after brief 
I'werp was admitted to bail, as 

ly stated, on a sum which was merely 

l. Mr. Tween immediately repaired to 

the Metropolitan Hotel. where he held a pro 


longed 


and 


very jolly levee 


was admirably arranged to 


and hi 


sequlou 


friends 


ly and solicitously begged his 


utmost consideration 
ner indicated the most abjec 


compelled to arrest 80 great 


The deputy 
the warrant of arrest upon the Boss 
with the 


The whole affair 


please Mr 


Tween 


sheriff who served 


t distres 


treated him 
in fact, his man 


it being 


a man, and he ob 


pr oner 


CiTyY HALL 





THE TAMMANY 
Amusinc Trick Scene or ‘‘ Now you've Got 
IN THE LAUGHABLE BURLESQUE 01 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


HIM, 
‘Brazen Rive.’ 


THE 


AND NOW YOU 


HAVEN T, 


OF GENERAL SESSIONS Drawn ny Tueo, R 
to say what could be done for his accommoda tig 
tion The farce of waiting in the office of the he 
District Attorney while the writ of / ’ j 

was preparing was played with all the effronte 

and disregard of usage and public ypinior wh 

have characterized the course of Mr. Twrep and 1 
his friends since the hx ning of the war upor Key 
the Ring In the ordit { M 

I'wrep would have been immediately trat 

from tl presence of Ju Beprorti 

loml without enjoving t l 

District Attor office ‘ 

difference between the n 1 cor 

criminal and one who | I Au 

for a friend, his own sor \ Dist \ 

torney, and a firm ally in the SI | 

The indictment on wl M wri ‘ 

raigned is very bulky, and t M. ‘I 
‘ on of the everal count ! iit 1 
it They embody the cl | b 

made against Mr. Tween and | ASS ate at 
through the columns of the } York 7 M 
ind other new papers wi ‘ th 
against the Ring, toget! ‘ 
| which were developed 
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most ct 


t 
Rot 


readers of Harper's Weekly will find the 
ymplete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen 
nderwear, Gloves, etc., et 
and House Coats, for Holi 
Apams & ( 
= [ ¢ 


Pu 
men s§ l also 
tobes de Chambre 
iv Presents, at Union o."3, 637 
near Bleecker St., CHARLES 8. BR 
} HENRY M. BRA 


Broadway, 


EXAMPLE 
Mr 


FOR 


Brown, of 


We would call the attenti 
and extensive cataiogu 
their entire catalog 


THE LADIES 


Williamsburg, UADIE 
Chicago, 


GILBERT 
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GREAT CENTRAL MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


TO 


HARPER'S 
BRAINARD’S SONS’ 


> WEEKLY. 


AINARD 
INARD, 


_ CLEVELAND, 0. 
THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
on of the readers of Harper's Weekly, and the Musical Public generally, to our val 


e of Musical Publications. We have recently purchased of Messrs. Root & Capy, 
rue of sheet music, which, adued to our own, gives us the 








N. ¥., bought a $55 Wheeler and Wilson Ma LARGEST AND BEST LIST OF MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE COUNTRY. 
f 856 (price then #100 borrowed most The attention of Music-dealers, Teachers, and Musicians is called to the advantages secured to them at our 
‘ > } : —t D establishment Any piece of Music or Music-Book published in the country will be mailed, postpaid, to any 
e m vy to pay for! is supported fis uddress on receipt of price The Musician's Guide, our new and complete Catalogue of Music, two large vol- 
ith it: bought and paid for a house and umes of over 700 pages, contains the title, key difficulty, author, and price of over 10,000 pieces of Music, also 
‘ . : Biographical Sketches of all the more prominent Composers known to the Musical World, and a Graded Cowrse 
p i tuxes. church dues, etc., besides doing | prepared expressly for this work, which is inv sluable to Dealers or Teachers A copy will be sent free to any 
: address on receipt of ten cents for postage. The following are some of our latest and most popular Musik 
famil ving During the war he averaged Books, any of which will be sent, postpaid, to any part of the country on receipt of the price: 
ly 8 infantry frock coats, or 10 cavalry jack Song Diamonds, —A collection of over one Winner's Primary School for Violin. 
= — . a ee hundred beautiful songs, with accompaniments for A new, easy method of inetruction for violin, by Sr: 
s, « S military over i en fie as | Piano, Organ, or Melodeon. A book for es singer ntaining a large amount of new and pop 
ned at custom work from &3 to 85 per day | The music in this volume would cost over if pur and complete elementary instructions. 
. > " | chased in usual sheet form Price, bound in boards, latest and best work of the popular writer. | 
f 9 hours, and would not now sell his machine | ¢2 su: in cloth, $3 00; in full gilt (an elegant gift edi 75 cents | 
for the price he paid for it ( ion), $4 00 ee er’s New Method for the Piano- 
. , | The Golden Chord,—This is one of our most A complete, easy system for learning to play 
| ee bp books. ——. ~ aay) man omy this favorite instrument, with the rudiments of music, | 
veautiful piano pieces, consisting Oo LIT ZeR, ArCHeS, | ¢ *jses fo i ) ice m re variety of bea 
A H AR ML E SS | Polkas, | ment Fantasias, Opera Airs, Four-Handed tite) plas ; a a ee ‘“s 
nd most del t prepara Pieces, Popular Airs, &c., and forms a complete library y igs 


bound it 
ap elegant 


Price, 
in full gilt 


of music. 


$3 00; 


the complexion and preserving tl 
“Bloom of Youth. Genuine 















George W. Laird It 8 perfectly simy i 

warranted free from any material detrim 1 to health I new comic song Con 
It is far superior to the old fashion beautifie 1 is comic songs of the day. Pr 
powders uperior to n fun, etc., ete., for imparting youth The Crystal,.—A new 
nd bes to the skin. The “Bloom of Youth” is tions, Classes, Singing -S< 
preferable to any other preparation offered for the same Clubs, and the Social Circle 


| 

purpose. Sold at ull druggists and fancy-goods stcres. | one of the most useful book 
| 
| 
' 


Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥ Com.) Gleea, Son 
per dozen A single specim 
time, be postpaid, for ¢ 


The Pearl, 


Pytr’s O.K Saleratus, ar 


tar, first-class h 


soap, sent, 
misehold articles that wil by J. 





ne Album Comique. A col 


gs, Quartettes, Cho 
complete elementary departmend. 


M. Ke 











t } ¢ 
rourds 


’ Winner's New Method for Reed a 
gift edition 


gan.—An entirely new an 
lection of pop- instructions, used either 
tains over fifty of the best with or without a teacher. This new book w'll sup; 

50. a long-felt want for an easy and comprehensive method 

of instruction for Reed Organs 


Winner's New Method for Melodeon, 

Containing complete instructions for beginners, and 
a large amount of new and popular musi 

In ordering the above be sure and get WINN 5 
NEW METHODS, published by S. Brarnar S 
They are the latest and best works by this popular 
Wixyer. Price 75 cents each. 


Brainard’s Melodic School for Violin, 





™; in cloth, 


, $4 00, simple method, wit 


the necessary which can be 
ice $1 


book for Conven- 
Quartette 


singing 


hools, 
By F. H 


a ever 


Pease. This is 
issued. It contains 
Iiymn tunes, and a 
Price $1 50, or $13 50 
en copy will, for a limited 
1 25 By Ser 


and most 


ruses, 
writer 


irren, is the beat 





for themselves on trial, sold by all fir successful Sunday-school music-book published in An improvement upon all other instruction books in 

Grocers. James Pyrite, Manufactum ron ee ee 2 So: Progressive Arrangement, Adaptation, and Simplicity, 

Was! ton St.. N. ¥ iin > . van ae © y- ~~ . a containing the idies and Lessons of Campag 
ashing iundred, Specimen copy, 2 all boo noli, Spohr, Pazas, Wichtl, De Beriot, Bailot, Rode, & 

sellers, to which are added over one hundred melodic amuse 

The School and Home, —One of the best | ments arranged for two violins. This work is fast au 

‘*E. Howarp & Co.” are the Pioneer Watch booke for Schools, Seminaries, Classes, or Hlome | perseding all other methods of instruction for the 

makers of this country, and their watches as Circle ever published. It contains Songs, Ducts, Trios, | violin, and is being adopted by the leading teachers 

: i : a - Quartettes, Hymn tunes, & ind a complete course | throughout the country. Price, complet 240 large 

well as clocks are celebrated for their accuracy ate entary instructions, with suitable exercises for | quarto pages), $400; Abridged, $3 00. 






and durability Manufactory at Boston, Mass. prac 
Office, 15 Maiden Lane, N. ¥ { Com and private schoo 
. satisfaction Price 

Kimball's Organ 
lection of beautiful music, 
or Reed Organs, from the be 








Hat's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre 








in a numbe 
in the country, and ¢ 
60 cents: 
Voluntaries, —A 
irrang 


+r of the largest public ‘ 
> wil mene Brainard’s Opera Melodies,—A collection 
#6 00 per dozen. of beautiful music for Violin or Flute, selected from 
- . the works of Bellini, Auber, Donizetti, Mozart, Rossini, 
&c., arranged Duets, or This work 
contains all the popular airs from the standard operas, 


ives 


col- as Solos, Trios. 





ed expressly for Pipe 


at composers. It contains 





vents the hair from turning gray, and returns just such music as is needed for Church or Parlor use, and forms @ most attractive « olle tion of music for the 
: , " above instruments. Price $1 50 

: : “OS fee . of moderate difficulty, and should be in the hands of 
gray hair to its natural color ym every organist. This new work supplies a long-feit Brainard’s Violinist’s Companion,.—A 
need of a good collection of Cabi ae Organ Music. | choice collection of Melodies from Operas, New Qua 
Thirty thousand Cabinet Organs are made annually in | drilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, P opu ar Aire 
Yor tTn’s Cour oldest paper for this country, and the demand for music especially | &c.; also, selections from the works of Pazas, Campag 
eopl th l ts ¢ r lapted to them has been very great Kimball's Organ | noli, Rossini, &c., arranged for one and two violins 
“ 1 stories, and foi judicious skill Voluntaries contains just such music as is needed, and | This is a fine collection of music, which no violinist 
which it is edited {Con will be welcomed by every organist By Horace E should be without. It has an immense sale, and de- 


The I 


| 
j 
| KIMBALL. 
| 


trorite 


COLGATE & COS “CASHMERE BOCQUET” | The 
For the Holidays. —{ Com. } | tains twenty-fo 


very volume, Only 





Booke, Chromos, Sewing M 
Govtprne’s Ink and Stain Extracting ¢ ves | without 7’he Musical Wor 
Ink, [ron-Rust, and like stains. D it | Premium List, and full par 
m j ¢2” Send for Catalogues 


“We consider Burnett's Flat 
Parker House, 


ring Extract 
Boston. 


superior 


) aby others, 


PECK & 8 





ADVERTISEMENT 





neatly bound, 


Musical 
ar Musical Magazine in the country Circulation, 
nty-four pages of ¢ 


$1 00 per year, wit 


tict 


AMERIC AN CLUB SKATE. 





Price 75 cents. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 


$2 00. ) nerves its popularity. 


Monthly 
25,000 eopies monthly. Each number con- 

of Music given ir 
r of Pianos, Organs, Music, 
in Music can afford to he 
new Music, 


hoice new Music and original reading-matter Ov »0) wortl 

h elegant premiums for consistir 

Albums, Music-Boxes, &« No one 

Specimen copies, containing a large amount of be 
rs, sent on receipt of ten cents, 

ders to 






clubs, 
achines 


interested 


sutiful complete 





ess allo 


s. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


wor TOYS 


A BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “A SORE 
4% THROAT:” Consumption! What is the Cause, 
ag = om pb gether « et te - ut _ : U — . ‘ ) on —_ 
de. Can they be meal teed wit! me STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
ue For all the best information on the whok 
. , and can isted j ye 
subject, as to how and what to do, see JANUARY Made of the best eld ~ Steel, and w oe 394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—30 cents, or $38 Sample Pairs, C. O "Da, $1 00. Sizes of Foot-Plat 
a year. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. V 3!y to 11% inches, which must correspond with length IMPORTERS OF 
sabi pack & 8 SNYDER, M ne . GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 
r.5 ae Se eee eS * ol Skates and ’ ‘ *‘y *,? 
Toy st froin $1 50 to $15 00. Our Holiday Exhibition 


yas Ge re 


Fo nding card tricks ¢ t 






Cures SORE THROAT 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
oa Spitting of Blood. | 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, | 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- | 
tions generally. 


>oland’s White Pine Compound 
Poland’s White Pine Comp ° $1 00 a Year, 


OuresKidneyOomplaints. | ks 


I didn't 


x 














i3 Broadu ay, New 
} 


post free, with a Book of Trick 





Subscribe 


THE SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR MAGAZINE, 


the bovas’ 





the PAnhee. Send Will 


s Sone commence on DECEMBER 5th, whic! 
RING REPOSITORY, "ee ee ae Se ee ee ee eee 


York, this countr 
thn monet on SPECIALTIES 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 


POMEROY’S TRUSSES 





for These trusses are made 


under six different patents 


granted to us during the last six years, and embody 


the most important improvements ever made in this 


f instruments. Our celebrated “ Finger Pad,” 


aes , Birth- 














in 
ur lyustable,” and “‘ Night” Trusses are unrivaled for 
“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, day, ‘ ele 
Fen SG hocoras stealing; ‘ : a. te subscriber More Age mts w ant- the support of hernia, combining the utmost security 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds ed. Send a green stamp f with degree of comfort unattainable by any other 
Our pmes are trees of healing.” : to use ir ming clubs. J PAUGHADAY & CO > oe of comf earn e my 7 oa 
JouN G. WHITTIER Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. means; and he rience shows, are more like- 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 0 For ae Winthe Meentom ; to effect a radical « than any other 

37 Court St., Bostor $20 00 . ; ae a 5 #4 Quick Rut te : ommended by the very best surgical ” 

& sand Balls 1K tubber mir A ify 

GE , md bad Sponrietor ‘ x | : 
#EO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proy BILLIARD: hions. Diagrar t free. th« i have received the highest awards and 
Ne ae = Senn neeneteeeeeeeenneenene . \ ss ABBOT & ? ICHOLI mo ng reports at all the late Fairs of the 
9% Libe e N American titn 
Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holder _TABLE. NY | In 
Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $3 0 VOYS.—PATENT LEAPING HORSES, for Chil- | No one should purchase a Truss without first 
W rites on he sage a any pe By Send ' ‘ fon . “ A ? iis . “ , 
et ip for cire N assa a N. ¥ | 8) 8 nio 1A am ad 
POMEROY & CO., 
144 BROADWAY, COR. ASTOR PLACE, N. ¥ 


$10 from 503 


12 8am ces sent (postage paid) for Fifty Cent th t 
retail easily for Ten Dele I R.L. W Wou oF } y | 


FUN! Send stamp to AM. EAGLE, s raton, Masa 





IMBS.—A. A. MARES, gee 
City, Inven ‘ 
f First Premit 
ibber Hands and 
free 


A? —* — : 
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| . and U.S. G 
| Artificial Limt 


Xe I t. Send for Diu 
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GEORGE ANDERSON: 
A MUSICAL MERACLE. 


We have often heard of poundir knowl e into a 
child's head, but never knew of any 
practical demonstration of it as in the case of a young 


gentleman in Michigar From the time he 


years old, at intervals of from or to three 

has been subjected to re falls { course by a 
dent—though seemingly the design of » me far-seeir 
Fate. He has fallen from trees, from ladders, dowr 


flights of stairs, and has been thrown from carriages 





Always striking on his head, severe concussion of the 
brain has nore than once ensued, me ral times 
his life has been despaired of But his accidents seem 
to have developed a musical genius where none existed 
before, and from each fall he has arisen with added 
capabilities, until now, at the age of ttle more than 
twenty years, he is such an @ provisa as ie ym 
seen His favorite inetrument is the pias ‘ which 
he composes both instrument pieces and songs 
The former are ilways impromptu i wn sit dow 

to the piano and give you, off hand, a dashing quick 
step, galop, or polka, an entrar t o is 


nating waltz As for the songs, he r * his fingers 


over the Keys an inagant in a kine f prelude, thén fol- 
lows a plaintive or live melody, as he is in the 
humor, and »y the time he has pla 1 the me nce 
or twice he has the words arrar d in his mind and is 
ready to write both words and mus in a fair copy for 
the publisher His music seems as though inspired 
It is all beantiful The songs especia show a per 
fect adaptation of music to words at . s to mus 


not often found in this day of machine-made songs 








His melodies are simple nd perfect, and atraicht to 
the heart of the hearer His words are idea and not 
a mere jumble of nonsense crar n to f t the 
measure We prophesy for this young and inspired 
song-writer a popularity equa! to that of the te St 
‘ 

phen ( Foster, whose songs have been s g, and 
hummed, and whistled wherever melody could hter 
care. The name of rate tim of unfort 

nate accidents is given to the p ua “G EA 

person.” He has until very recent ‘ 


his music published, as he writs 


for profit; but an arrangement has 
whereby his songe are issued by I 

the city where he t present reside 
ertisement will be found eleewhere 





George Anderson's music bears upor 


excellent photograph of the talented young composer 


LISTEN | » MUSIC! ! 


Beautiful nev 
young and insp 








j 
odies 










s Gone Away. 

»or Old Joe. 

Down in the Hazelwood Dell, 
A Wanderer far from Home, 
Come Kiss Me Good Night. 








The Girl in White P K—Song and Dance 
Dancing Like the Leaves ‘ 
Vho is She? 
The Picnic Party— 
Wake up, Joce ~ nda! 

Price, with photog p G er ANDFI 10 cts 
€ } ‘ I IT 
o Y lar. Address 
J Jacks Michigar 

Anders A Musical 





Miracle,” in Harper's Weekly, Jan. 6, 1872. 


1 USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN, 


=) eee 


As now improved, the most perfect pen manufactured 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the 
time. Testimonials received from Rev. Henry Ward 


Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., N. Y., Rev 


Francis Vinton, D.D., N. Y., and many othcr Single 
Pens can be sent by mail in a registered leit Send 
for circular. Manufactured only by JOHN 8. PURDY, 
212 Broadway, 


New York 





you may know) nstng our arr 


U.S. Piano Seah 8465 Broadway, New Yorks 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 


For ONE DOLLAR, 


Why buy high-priced Music wher can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces 4 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, pr nted or _Spler d paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be maile m receipt of $1 0 Cat 





alogues free. | Address BENJ. ITCHCOCK, P 











MAGIC LANTERSS, Apparatus, Ste 








pe elegant 





SALLESTER., Opt 19 Nassau 


RANDAL H. FOOTE. 


Gold, Stock, and Bonds Bought and 
Sold on Commission, 


57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 

Member o Board and N. Y. Stock Ex« 
G2” SEND FOR CIRCULAR U3 

SHOWING HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY, 


the Gold hange. 


LIFE SIZE. 








CUNDURANGO, —_ 





Scrofula, Uk ~ 1d Syphilis, _ 
diseases yottle. Dru s 
by Joun F i 8 ¢ ef I N 
Host & | S I i Au 
A S j / } . 


“<SHAIR DY E..— 





Derot, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane, 


SHADOW PORTRAITS, 


A new ar sir @ n- 
ing ent nt ‘ y 
A chil nt t 5 The 
Albi 4 
for Th rt - ° 
tions, w . : 
r t of $2 a 

ENDICOTT A bo, 

57 Beek Ss York 


we 


ce Me 
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C8 GS QSeeeocese@ 
@Q BEST “® & Only $4 @ 


CHEAPEST : 
© ® $35,000 Worth @ 
D Good Reading @ W*25,000 Worth] 


of choice 


BLEES | 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 


STATE ARY, 
$10 to $25. 






























BD vovcr @ @ Fncravines, @ = ee 
bw and ove . MANUF JOHN ROGERS 
EX ant ; 9p § er | . BLEES —— 212 FIFTH AVE., 
)Yyour Family :“ 4,000 . ‘olumns FE Sowing Marine co, ne eS 
imeerontinsr” @ @ west iteading @ :| ces 
ee wD Best Reading © lealth Economy, 7, Good Living. GLY CEI C ; 
instructive, . (as much as is contained ir over 108 : ahe ~ Mr , : | ‘Sha poo ¢, To Soap , ‘B oy 
Trustw or thy; 3 i» y Dollar Books) supp! n SS ( . tf K » Y . Hor EKA } k . met B, . rar c. ft, white wt \ ‘ ts 
American Agriculturist and Hearth and = 6 cepartment en 


For 


*City, 
Village, 
Country ; 





. nd: price $150. Interloan f k paper - . by dr te. Manx & Rawoutr, 

Home during a single year, and both ‘@: ti receipts between « . omg y rere Of ts ri A St.. New York 
° are sent to one address for "9 . ~ k 2 x : é [ mp et 1 saad c On . ;. ; A Great Offer. ’ R CE WAT! RS 
ORANGE JUDD & COn, aay | ero nay hms te : 1 , 


ti } ‘ Mie 
245 Broadway, New Work. 


“Pp OPE RY. Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and Figures. 
Garden, rn FOR OF THE CHURCH AND REPUBLIC. |} It is an exceed 


Seer OH Musical Boxes [pean eesti ,: Va 











material and laborin any of the above named r S73. in a 
machines. 
ew AFFIDAVIT —W. G. Wilson, President fthe 


H AGENTS WA ED FOR 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personaliy 8s pon for 
me. and made oath that the above prices « aker re of 
by himfrom Circulars published in th United “State e and } 
England under the corporate names of the Companies manu ! MW ‘ 
facturing said machines FRED, SMITH, . . 


Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyabogat BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 


Agriculturis 


Established in 1842 


° I I N 
= Ite pers ‘ . tr ‘ 2 : B ‘ s 
— ies die . &Y | ALL SIZEs, | of : Awe ?; . 
) or Children 3 for Youth ; G3 STYLES, Its horrid wicl ‘, ITS NEW YORK |... —_ a 
Sor Pathers ; for Mothers; AND PRICES. | B1I0Ts. ees , ; . 
for Mouse - keepers; fo M. J. PAILLARD & CO., to intr nty at p JAPANESE PAPER Ww ARE. 
, t} er . r \ e PROT & 
Gardeners; for Farmers; 680 Broadway, N.Y. PUBLISHING CO.. P j ‘ a. a ~ aa stetes 
for Fruit Growers; for T ‘Vs ill tlie? | ts abe a : - Pane, Wash-Bowls, Pr 1it-Dishes, &c. | 8 Pr 
| 4 7 =) 4 >» i dom e Liste ITENNING BROT 
Stock Raisers; for Bee- | igures w! no 1e- $ 0.” THE NURSERY, «. ™ : ; sa ee Y I HERS, M 
. : | How Large Fortunes are made! 5 ' r Reavey - 
Keepers ; for Mechanics sy FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Gs bw Bend stamp a 
for Merchants; for Pro- ga SEE the prices at which four of the lead ype ylang, mat two N ’ LOOK ! $ ~ oF Suet 
| ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED a1 - - = Sos whys ye 
fessional Men; jor any STATES. and ENGLAND. a Bor Me —s dy rr ee 
one in City, Village, or Country. The Price in England. Inthel.& | | AST CALL. —W the G 
| Wheeler & Wilson 845.00 855.00 4} un Paper, the tar-S 
‘ | New Singer - 50 65.90 Sid t unuar st posty ree tA Address 
American | Elias Hewe - - 25.00 65.00 Subser vow, and f ‘ eee BYRON & ¢ 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 ber, Or i nts secures paper Pr “ pert 
The above Prices are for exactly the same romo, “ Bovauet or M Ross Don't forget IF LES at -Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries ad® ew tb fon te Mie Pe pn . Mate rtal. Seciant tx kamtiinenn Pheweks 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of i . , : - - Age > ny . 4 ie om tn genes ga 
: ‘ 
RSI 
| 





read and highly approved t 





wavvrir ets or he I are ( ; \" : y 
largest circle of subscribers to any The Wrisow Srwino Macntnes are for Sale in 7 ingle - he oon © MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 
y , J oe eld 1 most every County in the United S‘ates, and Price 06 conte ner backa ete wit f ye ‘ H at { Polygamy 
SimilarJournail in the worl an¢ No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 7 for fl "A ~ = , t Lake lie; "7 
every where recognized us the E, HOLBRO‘C oK Ux M 


SS Standard Authority in tp xs pe 1000 CASES OF FITS | CURED. : .< ame aenn Gat ila, Pa 


nal America for Agricultural and Horti- © |  . < fad 
NY cultural information. For 1872, the rr. = A 72 
| 





HK. S. oD ' ' 
Loe, | Of La Gras : Is P.O. Be r —. ermanent $150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 





| cured « er one ¢ aar eof Ey , | A HORS! GON f A ore Ne 
Phirty-First STEEL PENS. _|iiciocsn uly crin'dael Sa hare orn 
Annual Volume | NTOTICKE. — Dr. Lindsay's I Searcher cares vA 
American Branch of House, N le a fula, Blotches, 3 es, Debilit } A ‘ 5: ‘ 
(beginning now) will give over 91 JOHN ST., New Vork,. &e. It | : the compiez y purifying the 


812,000 worth of Fine ‘ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. . SEL I ERS S&CO we feral ~~ m : 5, Pit = | RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


* i Agents, | $s 
Engravings, and over HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent , 


1000 Large Columns ™ ; FARNHAM’S 410% 
, me GREATPST AN ¥ 1 i h \ { \ 
of the Choicest Reading, \ Memiore ww tHe W that . . : 
as ; ; : eS s) te war rar ted a p f ¢ J n . i A GEN rs Wanted, . on 

























) eC V an ctice ule rr 
ne 1 by nang pra ul, intel- (or m ne n | in five minutes, | aa Ay my tht 3 rs 
ligent Men and Women, who know neal. ‘ . eat tes . ’ eaten 
hat th te about, from 1 Ruzew, Dyerersia, Tice #2 p po | co PER WEEK. ’ 
what they write about, from much | —— * ist HAM & 1 R “ . »-) t a « Y.bD } eter, N. ¥ 
ne d ob at lies e fe S P | > 
Cayuse 2 —s Ent ad = S50 A Week to Agents male. Br 
a aan ) ; VIS oe es bonoral LLG «, Paterson, N. J 
The Instruction caiilie. aaah silane ediadan Ht Fo WLE. Chemist. OP li M E \ 1 E RS, < 
and Information , SS a eee ate HARPER f PERIODICALS. 
_ ' 
B are 60 Plain, so Practical, KE EN, BRIG H T . & SH ARP. DON 7 BUY 
~~ and so Varied, that it is impos- Nasby's 
ble for any me 1, or child g. < t | 8, at The Voung America, - 
Ss stions, 62 Poe | the bes TERMS for 1872, 
to read a volume without getting ° e best stories teur ale 
cu I rest 4 4) \ ‘ N.} : faoa One Ve $4 
YZ), many hints that wi each be of . 99 . K - : - 4 
worth and pay back more than {sane OS tam, $i SP enc Thr for SO cents F 0 - ( ; ‘ 
pecimen copies sent free and px 1. A - S {) ? : 
Gi % Whole year’s cost } MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., Toledo, O lH RT H AND. a Weeks. ‘ , H Mv I ‘ Hanren’s 
Mf CHEAP.—The immense cir- ] RUNKENNESS AND Orr i EAT- p® NSIONS, ‘ vv j 
ING. Dr. Berns 


culati so divides the expense that has Permanent and Painless Cures for bot * 613 


Tt usande ¢1 ired ‘Send stamp for con ® 





D the paper is furnished at about the . “a ce Gow Giehent ‘ a 7 . - 
cost of the printing paper.—Wrry ita @: B* ENT. it Tue Dares & CO., Boston, Mass M I( ROS( OPES the | . t 


Y Yy z ATENT Sta sel 
J) Vear.—1t will Pay Well. 


A - Ke encies to Canvassers address. M STER. ¢ 
YY, TERMS: $1.50 year; four & 
j subscribers $5 a year; fen subscribers WY > 
» for $12; twenty or more subscribers, 

only $1 each 


-American Agriculturist and 


nd Home sent for $4a year 


om» Begin Now with Volume SI. 


ORANGE JUDD & 1 ELECTRO-MAGNETIC : 
gas Browpeay, XT S CURLING COMBI oie noes 


i! ] 
This is the most wond erfu ty novel, scientific, and useful inet strument ever Secor ne straight ‘ refer- 
S hair in soft, lux riant Py r “ irl the most « ® " inatantameowsly.. ‘ ‘ Dra 
J SS EY nto rich, gl asy cu It docs awa with all hot curling irons, pois and da r ‘ : a to 
> s perfectly relinble, 1 sil, beiz nly eure and eciertific meth eve 



















SS 
i 
i I 
straight hair w t le ast pousibie. injury. Or ! 1 it ate 
hair into soft ixu nt A thers w t t ha t - t = 
+ . " +> tea’ ¢ ‘ . ' t ats 
C { RLS straight rin soft time, th rt invalumble, a 1068 I requ n ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
4 . straight ha ' ; - t ac : ret Maan ty A 
iriant curls the first application - ~ . 4p ht h - tak i Page 
vat injn iry —t wi ; ni t fect ele mag stra 1 ak : “ g 
’ - i ull straight ha 4 rcha I . i wn that natura 
5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts tenth the amount of t fow all st B P u : eis » Eine 
= bott le, or three bottles for 50 cts TRLING Come the « t t * instantly - i or taken the mb, leaving the ‘ . eo F os . " art 
ha ful natur irle, whi hw ma fr two t Sen: lays ” . . 
r 
Address J. M. NORTH & CO., MAGNETIC CURLING Come is simple te st tlor and use; Will last a lifetime, ang ry Razar.—¢1 00 per Line: ¢ 2 Dis 
Parkman, Ohio. r r yi “luce the above beantiful r ts. It will be sent, free of postage, to any part of the United e nee 


¥ 
ee RR POT s States or ( skintke Gas alin: and Twenty-five Cents A 38 anti. 
iy 3 io A MONTH ELTY CO. "yy i ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB C@., Garrettsville, Ohio. | Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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TOUCHSTONE. 
Tammany (QO. K.) Haut Jester (Reads). ‘Where Ignorance is Bliss, ‘tis zaly to be 
Wise. T am in Blissful Ign TANCE of Every Thing that has happene d since I have been May ” 


of New York.” 


CG. GUNTHER $0KS)C4tt0n House, 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 


TRY ONE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. 





An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to any addres 
on receipt of 19 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

535 Broadway, 924 Chestnut St., 

New York. ] 


Philadelphia. 


tal 
bP Bad be 


PI ANO- FORTES. 





BEST PIANOS MADE. 


-WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St. N. Y 


Twine and Thread 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
ittached to the coat, 





vest, lady’s dress, or 
work - box. Saves 
time, twine, thread, 


and teeth. 


fingers, 
If not satisfactory, money returned. 


Samples mailed on receipt of 25c. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
Manufactory, 


J.J WILSON’'S 


Office 599 Broadway, N. Y 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PATENT 


Send for Circular, 89 WHITE ST., N. ¥. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This popular and well-known Hotel has been re- 
opened on the corner of 


WASHINGTON & HALSTED S8TS,., 
By Col, W. A. JENKINS, 
London Daily Times at this House 


ARCHITECT. 
1000 Working Drawings, 
$12, postpaid. 
GEO, E, WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue of all books 


on Architecture, Agriculture, 
Field Spo wuts, and the Horse 


Woopwarp’'s 


NATIONAL 











CHICAGO 


| A full and complete 


8} pus 


DESTRUCTION. 


history of Chicago, her past, 
present, and future. With graphic scenes, incidents, 
and full details of the disaster, by George P. Upton and 
James W. Sheahan, editors of ‘the Chicago Wribune. 
With over 400 pages and 50 Illustrations, 
It is now ready for delivery. 

—Send $1 00 for 


AGENTS WANTED. cctit ana choie 


of territory. Address UNION PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send for 18 Modern Designs for Suburbs an and ¢ “% 
Houses. $5. A.J. Broknevt & Co., 27 Warren St., 








HE UNIVERSAL | 





SAM’'L 








Robes de Chambre 


AND 


House Coats, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, 


very low prices. 


| £5. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place 


SHIRTS. 


J, W; Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 





t?~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Mus slin tor $12. 

| ¢@~ Six good “ Harris 29. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
| fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 


urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 









MOLLER’'S 
Cop«tiveER OS 


Dr. J. MARION SIMS says: “ For some years I 
had given up the use of Cod- Liver Oil altogether: bat 
since my attention was called by Dr. Sayre to MOLLER 
Oil I have prescribed it almost daily, and have every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 

_SOL D BY DRUGG ASTS. 


“FITS ANY PEN.” 


| The Darling Saeserr ss Penhold- 
er writes 2000 words with one = or 
the pen. Samples by mail, 50 cents each; Nickel, 

$1 00; Rubber, $2 0; Gold Bank Holder, 

| $2 50. For sale by Stationers pears. Reg 88 

W. A. COOKE, 6 State St., N. Y. 

' 

To sell 


AGENTS WANTED A. 


Sliding-Guage Button-Hole Cut- 
ter. Cuts to any size desired. 
Will sell every where at sight. 
200 per cent. profit ; samples pre- 
paid, 25c, Crescent B. H.C. Co., 
23 Ja ne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LAMP made perfectly safe by the 
30c. by mail. 
Dealers supplied at Wholesale. C. 8. 
Patentees, 213 Heffman St., Baltimore, Md. 


NEXT OF KIN. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun’'s Index to) 
24,7 17 for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY 


HEIRS, and LEGATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, | N. N.Y. 














NY COAL-OIL 
Reliance Non-Explosive Attachment. 
Circulars free. 
Mann & Co., 

















| Nes i¢ E.—Buye rs of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrica, 
Vie 


and Silesias, 
i Mill s. We limit our Name 
Sheetings. We have, 
in all cases appear with this notice. 


New Bevrorp, Mass., 
| June ist, 1867. 








are hereby informed that all such goods are 
and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings 
in addition to our former Trade-Mark, 


not manufactured at the Ww amsutta 


and 
adopted the following, which will 


iw sateen ae a 


Wamsutta Mills. 





















































Orr Wamevtra Mitts, New Bevrorp, September 1st, 1871. 
It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to Improve the quality of 
ods of our manufacture: so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
ted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most ap yproved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


ind handsomer than ever before 

The goods are of the full width represented, 

All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the 
quantity, and as of our manufacture. 

The Agents for the sale of our 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, 
~ Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 
THOMAS, & CO., 
STEWART, & CO., 


CADBURY, 
CHASE, 


Baltimore, 


above 


and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 


Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 


cor. Church. 


Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
27 German Street. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL, Pres 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, 


Treasurer. 


Whether you wish 
RAILROAD “hiv 





BOND 


write to 


wanse LLASSLER 


THOS. BENNETT, Jr., Agent 


CHARLES W._ 


No. 





[January 6, 1872 


THE 
(ORIGINAL 


- Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, 


E. ELMORE, President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretar Hi. 


MAY, 
JOUN 8. RICE, 


1SGe2. 
Vice-Pi 
R. MORLEY, Actua 


silent. 


Ss #3 \ The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 

3 Cape ata and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
sy conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 

Ye absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with ; Sect security, 


82” A tew first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fiel 


INSURE 


AGAINST 


b ACCIDENTS 


9 a 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


th Promoted! Agric 





CASH ASSETS, 
$1,750,000, 


OF HARTFORD. 


Public Heal ulture Benefited !! 


GOU X’s 
NI nw Ny > tp ‘ cm 
PATENT ABSORBENT CLOSET AND URINAL, 
THE PATENT ‘' SANITARY” CLOSET. 

By the use of this Patented Closet the objections 
raised against dry closets in general are entirely obvi- 
ated and done away with. They not only screen from 
sight the contents of the tub placed under the seat, but 
they actually absorb and completely deodorize all the 
gases which, under the best conditions, still escape 
from other dry closets. For further particulars, apply 
to or address A. L. OSBORN & CO., 

424 West Canal St., New York. 

Ladies having birds use the 
sior Water and Vermin Proof 

CAGE d 
Great convenien in keeping the 
Cage clean. Recommended by thou- 
sands that are using them. Sent to 
any attvens prepaid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mats 
each) 50e. *kgs. $1. Last 5 months. 
Send for circula ar. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. SCHENCK & CO., 90 
Send inside measurement of Cage. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And w am the Most Favorable 
erms of Payment. 

We invite . attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full descriptions of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, N.Y. 


PORTAR, 


Excel- 





Ann 8t., 


TENT 


ENTILATOR: 


a6" PRICE § 5,00 
YNDERHILL Se C9 


DENO FOR CiAcuLs 





wc wee = Demand for 


Cuicaso = Great Conrtacrarion 


A concise history of the rast of this most wonderful 
of cities, and a detailed, circumstantial, and vivid ac- 
count of its destruction by fire; with scenes, incidents, 
&c. By Colbert & Chamberlin, associate editors Chi- 
cago Tribune. Illustrated by Chapin and Gulic. 

Orders already received for over 1500 Agents’ Ovt- 
Fits, and Agents at work are meeting with most ex- 
traordinary success. One reports an average of 50 sub- 
scribers per day; another 62 in two days; another 28 
in part of one afternoon; another 48 in two days; an- 
other, a lady, 40 in one day. One in Cincinnati, 51 in 
two days. One Agent in Chicago has 260 subscribers 
already, and another 235. 

1000 More AGents can find very remunerative em- 
ployment for the next few months in selling this in- 
tensely interesting work. Inclose at once Furry Cents 
ror Ovurtrrt, and name the Territory desired. C. F. 


VENT, Publisher, 58 Murray St., N. Y., and Cincinnati, 
O.; J. 8» Goovman, Chicago: liven ARD a” os., Phila- 
delphia; Ev. F. Hovey, 15 Montgomery PI soston. 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


CLEVELAND | = aoe cit 

HERALD, | ¥-ifasis wt 
FISHERMEN! 

TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢2~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


kly,$1 25. 





‘TABLEAU FIRE, all colors, and MAG. 
NESIUM WIRE for Tableanx. 
DETWILLER, STRE ET. & CO., 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
9 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Agt’s. 
“ 29 Address U. 8S. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. ¥. 
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THE ANSWERING CLOCK. 
A NEW-YEAR’S SONG 
Tux clock on the shelf drops musical flowers, Were his simple words, but they thrilled m 
Marking in measure the tuneful time, nd the clock will echo them day by day, 
While my love and I live magical hours, tells how the Old Year passed away 
For it answers my heart in rhyme, " 
As in quaintest fashion it seems to say, were : 
: Yet only t ve is good, I thin! 
For the greater than good I w 
I know not, indeed, if my love come here But happiness unto him will 
For love of me, or from guess of his In the cup which the New Yea 
That without him life is not half so dear For the New Year too is passing 
In places that know how sweet he is; 
But the clock on the shelf is quick to say, 
“Old doubt, old doubt, is passing away.” 


“The old, the old, is passing aw ay.” 


And th years are too preciot 
And love is not love that cai 
To scatter, not keep, the golden g 
Or why with the restful hours does he come, Is the blessed way of the stars, we know! 
Making and singing divinest songs, Do you hear how the clock, with the stars, i 
If his weary heart has not found a home, Over self’s low sin as it passes away ? 
And his love a name which to me belongs? 


So t ’ lo 
Do you flatter me, clock, when I hear you say, So, whether my | 


I'll love him still for the dear love’s sak 
Pll love him through weal and better throug! 
Last night he staid long for the season’s sake, And never the thread of the chain ll bre 

Till the Old Year vanished and entered the New Though the clock on the shelf forg 
“For the Old and the New your hand I take,” Hlow love’s true loving chimes o1 


“Old grief, old grief, is passing away ?” 
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THIRD SCENE, 
THE MONEY MARKET, 


Ler us be serious. —Business. 

‘The new scene plunges us head-foremost into 
the affairs of the Levant trading house of Piz- 
zituti, Turlington, & Branca. What on earth 
know about the Levant Trade? Cour- 
age! If we have ever known what it is to 
want money, we are perfectly familiar with the 
subject at starting. The Levant Trade does 
occasionally get into difficulties.—Turlington 
wanted money, 

The letter which had been handed to him on 
board the yacht was from the third partner, 
Mr. Branca, and was thus expressed : 

“A crisis in the trade. All right, so far— 
except our business with the small foreign 
firms, Bills to meet from those quarters (say), 
forty thousand pounds—and, [ fear, no remit- 
tancestocoverthem. Particulars stated in an- 
other letter, addressed to you at post-office, Il- 
fracombe. I am quite broken down with anx- 
iety, and confined tc Pizzituti is still 
detained at Smyrna, Come back at once,” 

The same evening Turlington was at his of- 
fice in Austin Friars, investigating the state of 
affairs, with his head clerk te help him. 

Stated briefly, the business of the firm was 
of the widely miscellaneous sort. They plied 
a brisk trade in a vast variety of commodities, 
Nothing came amiss to them, from Manchester 
cotton manufactures to Smyrna figs. They 
had branch houses at Alexandria and Odessa ; 
and correspondents, here, there, and every 
where, along the shores of the Mediterranean 
and in the ports of the East. 
spondents were the 
Branca’s letter as 


do we 


my bed, 


These corre- 
persons alluded to in Mr. 
‘* small foreign firms ;” and 
they had produced the serious financial crisis in 
the affairs of the great house in Austin Friars, 
which had hurried Turlington up to London. 
Every one of these minor firms claimed, 
and received, the privilege of drawing bills on 
Pizzituti, Turlington, & Branca, for amounts 
varying from four to six thousand pounds—on 
no better security than a verbal understanding 
that the money to pay the bills should be for- 
warded before they fell due. 
is needless to say, 


Competition, it 
was at the bottom of this in- 
sanely reckless system of trading. The native 
firms laid it down as a rule, that they would de- 
cline to transact business with any house in the 
trade which refused to grant them this priv- 
ilege. In the case of Turlington’s house, the 
foreign merchants had drawn their bills on 
him for sums large in the aggregate, if not 
large in themselves; had long since turned 
those bills into cash in their own markets, for 
their own necessities; and had now left the 
money which their paper represented to be 
paid by their London correspondents as it fell 
due. In some instances they had sent noth- 
ing but promises and excuses. In others they 
had forwarded drafts on firms which had failed 
already, or which were about to fail, in the cri- 
sis. After first exhausting his resources in 
ready money, Mr. Branca had provided for the 
more pressing necessities by pledging the cred- 
it of the house, so far as he could pledge it 
without exciting suspicion of the truth, This 
done, there were actually left, between that 
time and Christmas, liabilities to be met to the 
extent of forty thousand pounds, without a far- 
thing in hand to pay that formidable debt. 

After working.through the night, this was 
the conclusion at which Richard Turlington 
arrived, when the rising sun looked in at him 
through the windows of his private room, 

The whole force of the blow had fallen on 
him. The share of his partners in the business 
was of the most trifling nature. The capital 
was his; the risk was his. Personally and 
privately, he had to find the money, or to con- 
front the one, other alternative—ruin. 

How was the money to be found? 

With his position in the City, he had only to 
go to the famous money lending and discount- 
ing house of Bulpit Brothers—reported to ‘‘ turn 
millions in their business every year—and 
to supply himself at once with the necessary 
funds. Forty thousand pounds was a trifling 
transaction to Bulpit Brothers. 


over” 
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Having got the money, how, in the present 
his trade, was the loan to be paid 
back ? 

His thoughts reverted to his marriage with 
Natalie. 

‘*urious !” he said to himself, recalling his 
conversation with Sir Joseph on board the 
yacht. ‘‘Graybrooke told me he would give 


| his daughter half his fortune on her marriage. 


Half Graybrooke’s fortune happens to be just 
forty thousand pounds!” Heé took a turn in 
It was impossible to apply 


the room. No! 
to Sir Joseph. Once shake Sir Joseph’s con- 


viction of his commercial solidity, and the mar- | 


riage would be certainly deferred, if not abso- 
lutely broken off. Sir Joseph’s fortune could 
be made available, in the present emergency, 
in but one way—he might use it to repay his 
debt. He had only to make the date at which 


| the loan expired coincide with the date of his 
| marriage, and there was his father-in-law’s 


| money at his disposal, or at his wife’s disposal 
| —which meant the same thing. 


“Tt’s well I 


| pressed Graybrooke about the marriage when I 


did!” he thought. ‘I can borrow the money 
at a short date. In three months from this 
Natalie will be my wife.” 

He drove to his club, to get breakfast, with 


| his mind cleared, for the time being, of all its 
| anxieties but one. 


Knowing where he could procure the loan, 
he was by no means equally sure of being able 
to find the security on which he could borrow 
the money. Living up to his income; having 
no expectations from any living creature; pos- 
sessing in landed property only some thirty or 
forty acres in Somersetshire, with a quaint lit- 
tle dwelling, half farm-house, half cottage, at- 
tached —he was incapable of providing the 
needful security from his own personal re- 
sources. ‘To appeal to wealthy friends in the 
City would be to let those friends into the se- 


| cret of his embarrassments, and to put his cred- 


| it in peril. 


| had begun, 


He finished his breakfast, and went 
back to Austin Friars—failing entirely, so far, 
to see how he was to remove the last obstacle 
now left in his way. 

The doors were open to the public; business 
He had not been ten minutes in 
his room before the shipping clerk knocked at 
the door and interrupted him, still absorbed in 
his own anxious thoughts. 

‘** What is it ?” he asked, irritably. 

‘Duplicate bills of lading, Sir,” answered 
the clerk, placing the documents on his master’s 
table. 

Found! There was the security on his writ- 
ing-desk, staring him in the face! He dis- 
missed the clerk and examined the papers. 

They contained an account of goods shipped 


| ta the London house, on board vessels sailing 


from Smyrna and Odessa, and they were sign- 
ed by the masters of the ships, who thereby ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the goods, and un- 
dertook to deliver them safely to the persons 
owning them, as directed. First copies of 
these papers had already been placed in the 
possession of the London house. The dupli- 
cates had now followed, in case of accident. 
Richard Turlington instantly determined to 


| make the duplicates serve as his security, keep- 


| provide, 


| months, with a stroke of the pen. 


ing the first copies privately under lock and 
key, to be used in obtaining possession of the 
goods at the customary time. The fraud was 
a fraud in appearance only. The security was 
a pure formality. His, marriage would supply 
him with the funds needed for repaying the 
money, and the profits of his business would 
in course of time, for restoring the 
of his wife. It was simply a question 
of preserving kis credit by means which were 
legitimately at his disposal. Within the lax 
limits of mercantile morality, Richard Turling- 
ton had a conscience. He put on his hat and 
took his false security to the money-lenders, 
without feeling at all lowered in his own esti- 
mation as an honest man. 

Bulpit Brothers, long desirous, of having such 
a name as his on their books, received him 
with open arms. The security (covering the 
amount borrowed) was accepted as a matter 
of course. The money was lent, 


dowry 


for three 
Turling- 
ton stepped out again into the street, and con- 
fronted the City of London in the character of 
the noblest work of mercantile creation—a solv- 
ent man.* 

The Fallen Angel, walking invisibly behind, 


| in Richard’s shadow, flapped his crippled wings 


in triumph. From that moment the Fallen 
Angel had got him. 


* It may not be amiss to remind the incredulous 
reader that a famous firm in the City accepted pre- 
cisely the same security as that here acce by Bul- 
pit Brothers, with the same sublime Silico to 
troubling themselves by making any inquiry about it. 
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, breakfast, 


| and getting a fresh start for her story) 


in @melue Srenes, 


FOURTH SCENE. 
MUSWELL HILL, 


Tue next day Turlington drove to the sub- 
urbs, on the chance of finding the Graybrookes 
at home again. Sir Joseph disliked London, 
and could not prevail on himself to live any 
nearer to the metropolis than Muswell Hill. 
When Natalie wanted a change, and languished 
for balls, theatres, flower-shows, and the like, 
she had a room especially reserved for her in 
the house of Sir Joseph’s married sister, Mrs. 
Sancroft, living in that central deep of the fash- 
ionable whirlpool known among mortals as 
Berkeley Square. 

On his way through the streets, Turlington 
encountered a plain proof that the Graybrookes 
must have returned. He was passed by Launce, 
driving, in company with a gentleman, in a cab. 


The gentleman was Launce’s brother, and the 


two were on their way to the Commissioner of 
Police to make the necessary arrangements for 
instituting an inquiry into Turlington’s early 
life. 

Arrived at the gate of the villa, the informa- 
tion received only partially fulfilled the visitor's 
expectations, The family had returned on the 
previous evening. Sir Joseph and his sister 
were at home, but Natalie was away again al- 
ready. She had driven into town 
with her aunt. 

Turlington went into the house, 

‘Have you lost any money?” Those were 
the first words uttered by Sir Joseph when he 
and Richard met again, after the parting on 
board the yacht. 

“Not afarthing. I might have lost serious- 
ly, if I had not got back in time to set things 
straight. Stupidity on the part of my people 
left in charge—nothing more. It’s all right 
now.” 

Sir Joseph lifted his eyes, with heartfelt de- 
votion, to the ceiling. ‘Thank God, Richard !” 
he said, in tones of the deepest feeling. He 
rang the bell. ‘‘Tell Miss Graybrooke Mr. 
Turlington is here.” He turned again to Rich- 
ard. “Lavinia is like me—Lavinia has been 
so anxious about you. We have both of us 
passed a sleepless night.” Miss Lavinia came 
in. Sir Joseph hurried to meet her, and took 
her affectionately by both hands. ‘‘ My dear! 
the best of all good news—Richard has not 
lost a farthing.” 
to the ceiling with heartfelt devotion, and said, 
“ Thank God, Richard !”—like the echo of her 
brother’s voice; a little late, perhaps, for its 
reputation as an echo, but accurate to half a 
note in its perfect repetition of sound. 

Turlington asked the question which it had 
been his one object to put in paying his visit to 
Muswell Hill. 

“Have you spoken to Natalie?” 

“This morning,” replied Sir Joseph. ‘‘ An 
opportunity offered itself after breakfast. I 
took advantage of it, Richard—you shall hear 
how.” 

He settled himself in his chair for one of his 
interminable stories ; he begun his opening sen- 
tence—and stopped, struck dumb at the first 
word. ‘There was an unexpected obstacle in 
the way—his sister was not attending to him; 
his sister had silenced him at starting. The 
story touching, this time, on the question of 
marriage, Miss Lavinia had her woman’s inter- 
est in seeing full justice done to the subject. 
She seized on her brother’s ndrrative as on 
property in her own right. 

** Joseph should have told you,” she began, 
addressing herself to Turlington, “that our 
dear girl was unusually depressed in spirits this 
morning. Quite in the right frame of mind for 
a little serious talk about her future life. She 
ate nothing at breakfast, poor child, but a mor- 
sel of dry toast.” 

“ And marmalade,” said Sir Joseph, striking 
in at the first opportunity. The story, on this 
eccasion, being Miss Lavinia’s story, the polite 
contradictions necessary to its successful prog- 
ress were naturally transferred from the sister 
to the brother, and became contradictions on 
Sir Joseph’s side. 

‘“No,” said Miss Lavinia, gently, 
will have it, Joseph—jam.” 

**T beg your pardon,” persisted Sir Joseph. 
“ Marmalade.” 

‘What does it matter, brother? 

‘Sister, the late great and good Doctor 
Johnson said accuracy ought always to be stud- 
ied even in the most trifling things.” 

**You will have your way, Joseph ”"—(this 
was the formula—answering to Sir Joseph’s 
** Let us waive the point "—which Miss Lavinia 
used, as a means of conciliating her brother, 
“Well, 
we took dear Natalie out between us, after 
for a little walk in the grounds. My 


to lunch 


’ 


“if you 


} 





Miss Lavinia lifted her eyes | 


brother opened the subject with infinite delica- 
cy and tact. ‘Circumstances,’ he said, ‘into 
which it was not then necessary to enter, made 
it very desirabie, young as she was, to begin to 
think of her establishment in life.’ And then 
he referred, Richard (so nicely), to your faithful 
and devoted attachment—” 

““Excuse me, Lavinia, I began with Rich- 
ard’s attachment, and then I got on to her es- 
tablishment in life.” 

“Excuse me, Joseph. You managed it much 
more delicately than you suppose. You didn’t 
drag Richard in by the head and shoulders in 
that way.” 

‘*Lavinia! I began with Richard.” 

‘‘ Joseph! Your memory deceives you.” 

Turlington’s impatience broke through all 
restraint. 

“How did it end?” he asked. ‘Did you 
propose to her that we should be married in the 
first week of the New Year ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lavinia. 

**No,” said Sir Joseph. 

The sister looked at the brother with an ex- 
pression of affectionate surprise. The brother 
looked at the sister with a fund of amiable con- 
tradiction, expressed in a low bow. 

**Do you really mean to deny, Joseph, that 
you told Natalie we had decided on the first 
week in the New Year?” 

“I deny the New Year, Lavinia. 
early in January.” 

“You will have your way, Joseph! We were 
walking in the shrubbery at the time. I had 
our dear girl’s arm in mine, and I felt it trem- 
ble. She suddenly stopped. ‘Oh,’ she said, 
‘not so soon!’ I said, ‘ My dear, consider Rich- 
ard!’ She turned to her father. She said, 
‘Don’t, pray don’t press it so soon, papa! I 
respect Richard; I like Richard as your true 
and faithful friend; but I don’t love him as I 
ought to love him if I am to be his wife.’ Im- 
agine her talking in that way! What could 
she possibly know about it? Of course, we 
both laughed—” 

** You laughed, Lavinia.” 

* You laughed, Joseph.” 

** Get on, for God’s sake!” cried Turlington, 
striking his hand passionately on the table by 
which he was sitting. ‘‘ Don’t madden me by 


I said 


contradicting each other! Did she give way 
or not?” 
Miss Lavinia turned to her brother. ‘‘ Con- 


tradicting each other, Joseph!” she exclaimed, 
lifting her hands in blank amazement, 

“*Contradicting each other!” repeated Sir 
Joseph, equally astonished on his side. ‘* My 
dear Richard, what can you be thinking of? 
I contradict my sister! We never disagreed 
in our lives,” 

**T contradict my brother! We have never 
had a cross word between us from the time 
when we were children.” 

Turlington internally cursed his own irri- 
table temper. 

“*T beg your pardon—both of yon,” he said. 
“T didn’t know what I was saying. Make 
some allowance for me, All my hopes in life 
are centred in Natalie; and you have just 
told me (in her own words, Miss Lavinia) that 
she doesn’t love me. You don’t mean any 
harm, I dare say; but you cut me to the heart.” 

‘Lhis confession and the look that accom- 
panied it touched the ready sympathies of the 
two old people in the right place. The re- 
mainder of the story dropped between them by 
common consent, They vied with each other in 
saying the comforting words which would allay 
their dear Richard’s anxiety. How little he 
knew of young girls! How could he be so foolish, 
poor fellow, as to attach any serious importance 
to what Natalie had said! - As if a young 
creature in her teens knew the state of her own 
heart! Protestations and entreaties were mat- 
ters of course in such cases. Tears even might 
be confidently expected from a right-minded 


girl. It had all ended exactly as Richard 
would have wished it toend. Sir Joseph had 
said, ‘* My child! this is a matter of experi- 


ence; love will come when you are married.” 
And Miss Lavinia had added, ‘‘ Dear Natalie, 
if youremembered your poor mother as I remem- 
ber her, you would know that your father’s ex- 
perience is to be relied on.” In that way they 
had put it to her; and she had hung her head, 
and had given—all that maiden modesty could 
be expected to give—a silent consent. The 
wedding-day was fixed for the first week in the 
New Year. (No, Joseph; not January—the 
New Year.) ‘And God bless you, Richard! 
and may your married life be a long and hap- 
py one.” 

So the average ignorance of human nature, 
and the average belief in conventional sentiment, 
complacently contemplated the sacrifice of one 
more victim on the all-devouring altar of Mar. 
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riage! So Sir Joseph and his sister provided 
Launcelot Linzie with the one argument which 
he wanted to convince Natalie: ‘‘ Choose be- 
tween making the misery of your life by marry- 
ing him, and making the happiness of your life 
by marrying me.” 

‘* When shall I see her?” asked Turlington, 
with Miss Lavinia (in tears which did her cred- 
it) in possession of one of his hands, and Sir 
Joseph (in tears which did Aim credit) in pos- 
session of the other. 

“She will be back to dinner, dear Richard. 
Stay and dine.” 

‘‘Thank you. I must go into the City first. 
I will come back and dine.” 


With that arrangement in prospect, he left | 


them. 

An hour later a telegram arrived from Nat- 
alie. She had consented to dine, as well as 
lunch, in Berkeley Square—sleeping there that 
night, and returning the next morning. Her 
father instantiy telegraphed back by the mes- 
senger, insisting on Natalie’s return to Muswell 
Hill that evening in time to meet Richard Tur- 
lington at dinner. 

“Quite right, Joseph!” said Miss Lavinia, 
looking over her brother’s shoulder while he 
wrote the telegram. 

“She is showing a disposition to coqnet 
with Richard,” rejoined Sir Joseph, with the 
air of a man who knew female human nature 
in its remotest corners. ‘*‘ My telegram, La- 
vinia, will have its effect.” 

Sir Joseph was quite right. His telegram 
had its effect. It not only brought his dangh- 
ter back to dinner; it produced another result 
which his prophetic faculty had altogether fail- 
ed to foresee. The message reached Berkeley 
Square at five o'clock in the afternoon. Let 
us follow the message. 





FIFTH SCENE. 
THE SQUARE. 


Between four and five o'clock in the after- 
noon—when the women of the western regions 
are in their carriages and the men are at their 
clnbs—-London presents few places more con- 
veniently adapted for purposes of private talk 
than the solitary garden inclosure of a square. 

On the day when Richard Turlington paid 
his visit to Muswell Hill, two ladies (with 
a secret between them) unlocked the gate of 
the railed garden in Berkeley Square. They 
shut the gate, after entering the inclosure, but 
carefully forbore to lock it as well, and care- 
fully restricted their waik to the westward side 
of the garden. One of them was Natalie 
Graybrooke. ‘The other was Mrs. Sancroft’s 
eldest daughter. A certain temporary inter- 
est attached, in the estimation of society, to 
this young lady. She had sold well in the 
marriage market. In other words, she had 
recently been raised to the position of Lord 
Winwood’s second wife ; his lordship conferring 
on the bride not only the honors of the peer- 
age, but the additional distinction of being 
step-mother to his three single daughters, all 
older than herself. In person, Lady Winwood 
was little and fair. In character, she was 
dashing and resolute—a complete contrast to 
Natalie, and (on that very account) Natalie’s 
bosom friend. 

‘* My dear, one ambitions marriage in the 
family is quite enough! I have made up my 
mind that you shall marry the man you love. 
Don’t tell me your courage is failing you—the 
excuse is contemptible ; I decline to receive it. 
Natalie! the men have a phrase which exactly 
describes your character. You want back- 
bone !” 

The bonnet of the lady who expressed her- 
self in these peremptory terms barely reached 
the height of Natalie’s shoulder. Natalie might 
have blown the little, airy, light-haired, un- 
substantial creature over the railings of the 
garden if she had taken a good long breath 
and stooped low enough. But who ever met 
with a tall woman who had a will of her own? 
Natalie’s superb black eyes looked softly down 
in submissive attention from an elevation of 
five feet seven. Lady Winwood's brisk blue 
eyes looked brightly up in despotic command 
from an elevation of four feet eleven (in her 
shoes). 

“ YoR are trifling with Mr. Linzie, my dear. 
Mr. Linzie is a nice fellow. I hke him. I 
won't have that.” 

* Louisa !” 

‘‘Mr. Turlington has nothing to recommend 
him. He is not a well-bred old gentleman of 
exalted rank. He is only an odious brute who 
happens to have made money. You shall not 
marry Mr. Turlington. And you shall marry 
Launcelot Linzie.” 

** Will you let me speak, Louisa ?” 

**T will let you answer—nothing more. 
Didn't you come crying to me this morning ? 
Didn’t you say, ‘ Louisa, they have pronounced 
sentence on me! Lam to be married in the 
first week of the New Year. Help me out of 
it, for Heaven's sake!’ You said all that, and 


more. And what did I de when I heard your 
story?” 

“Oh, you were so kind—” 

“Kind doesn’t half expressit. I have com- 
mitted crimes on your account. I have de- 
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ceived my husband and my mother. For your 
sake I got mamma to ask Mr. Linzie to lunch 
(as my friend!). For your sake I have ban- 
ished my unoffending husband, not an hour 
since, to his club. You wretched girl! who 
arranged a private conference in the library ? 
Who sent Mr. Linzie off to consult his friend in 
the Temple on the law of clandestine marriage ? 
Who suggested your telegraphing home, and 
stopping here for the night? Who made an 
appointment to meet your young man private- 
ly in this detestable place in ten minutes’ time ? 
I did! I did! I did! All in your interes‘s. 
All to prevent you from doing what I have 
done—marrying to please your family instead 
of to please yourself. (I don’t complain, mind, 
of Lord Winwood or of his daughters. He 
is charming; his daughters I shall tame in 
course of time. You are different. And Mr. 
Turlington, as I observed before, is a brute.) 
Very well. Now what do you owe me on 
your side? You owe it to me at least to 
know your own mind. You don’t know it. 
You coolly inform me that you daren’t run the 
risk after all, and that you can’t face the conse- 
quences on second thoughfs. I'll tell you what! 
You don’t deserve that nice fellow who worships 
the very ground you tread on. You are a bread- 
and-butter miss. I don’t believe you are fond 
of him !” 

“‘Not fond of him!” Natalie stopped, and 
clasped her hands in despair of finding language 
strong enough for the occasion. At the same 
moment the sound of a closing gate caught her 
ear. She looked round. Launce had kept his 
appointment before his time. Launce was in 
the garden, rapidly approaching them. 

“ Now for the law of Clandestine Marriage,” 
said Lady Winwood. ‘Mr. Linzie, we will 
take it sitting.” She led the way to one of the 
benches in the garden, and placed Launce be- 
tween Natalie and herself. ‘ Well, Chief Con- 
spirator, have you got the License? No? Does 
it cost too much? Can I lend you the money ?” 

**It costs perjury, Lady Winwood, in my 
case,” said Launce. “Natalie is not of age. 
I can only get a License by taking my oath that 
I marry her with her father’s consent.” He 
turned piteously to Natalie. ‘‘I couldn't very 
well do that,” he said, in the tone of a man who 
feels bound to make an apology, *‘could 1?” 
Natalie shuddered; Lady Winwood shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“In your place a woman wouldn't have hes- 
itated,” her ladyship remarked. ** But men 
are so selfish. Well? I suppose there is some 
other way ?” 

** Yes, there is another way,” said Launce. 
“But there is a horrid condition attached to 
it—” 

** Something worse than perjury, Mr. Linzie ? 
Murder?” 

“T'li tell you directly, Lady Winwood. The 
marriage comes first. The condition follows. 
There is only one chance for us. We must be 
married by bans.” 

“Bans!” cried Natalie. ‘‘Why bans are 
publicly proclaimed in church !” 

“‘ They needn't be proclaimed in your church, 
you goose!” said Lady Winwood. ‘ And, even 
if they were, nobody would be the wiser. You 
may trust implicitly, my dear, in the elocution 
of an English clergyman!” 

“That’s just what my friend said,” cried 
Launce. ‘* ‘Take a lodging near a large parish 
church, in a remote part of London’—(this is 
my friend’s advice)—*‘ Go to the clerk, tell him 
you want to be married by bans, and say you 
belong to that parish. As for the lady, in your 
place I should simplify it. I should say she 
belonged to the parish too. Give an address, 
and have some one there to answer questions. 
How is the clerk to know? He isn't likely to 
be over-anxious about it—his fee is eighteen- 
pence. The clerk makes his profit out of you, 
after you are married. The same rule applies 
tothe parson.” He will have your names sup- 
plied to him on a strip of paper, with dozens of 
other names ; and he will read them all out to- 
gether in one inarticulate jumble in church. 
You will stand at the altar when your time 
comes, with Brown and Jones, Nokes and Styles, 
Jack and Gill. All that you will have to do 
is, to take care that your young lady doesn’t 
fall to Jack, and you to Gill, by mistake—and 
there you are, married by bans.” My friend's 
opinion ; stated in his own words.” 

Natalie sighed, and wrung her hands in her 
lap. ‘*We shall never get through it,” 
said, despondingly. 

Lady Winwood took a more cheerful view. 

**T see nothing very formidable, as yet, my 
dear. But we have still to hear the end of it. 
You mentioned a condition just now, Mr. Lin 
zie.” 

**T am coming to the condition, Lady Win- 
wood. Yon naturally suppose, as I did, that I 
put Natalie into a cab, and run away with her 
from the church door ?” 

“Certainly. And I throw an old shoe after 
you for luck, and go home again.” 

Launce shook his head ominously. 

“Natalie must go home again, as well as 
you!” 

Lady Winwood started. “Is that the con 
dition you mentioned just now ?” she asked. 

“That is the condition. I may marry her 
without any thing serious coming of it. But, 


she 
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if I run away with her afterward, and if you are 
there, aiding and abetting me, we are guilty of 
Abduction, and we may stand, side by side, at 
the bar of the Old Bailey to answer for it!" 

Natalie sprang to her feet in horror. Lady 
Winwood held up one finger warningly, signing 
to her to let Launce go on. 

** Natalie is not yet sixteen years old,” Launce 
proceeded, ‘‘She must go straight back to her 


| father’s house from the church, and I must wait 








to run away with her till her next birthday. 
When she’s turned sixteen, she’s ripe for elope- 
ment—not an hour before. There is the law 
of Abduction! Despotism in a free country— 
that’s what I call it!” j 

Natalie sat down again with an air of relief 

**It’s a very comforting law, J think,” she 
said. ‘It doesn’t force one to take the dread- 
ful step of rnnning away from home all at once. 
It gives one time to consider, and plan, and 
make up one’s mind. I can tell you this, 
Launce, if I am to be persuaded into marrying 
you, the law of abduction is the only thing that 
will induce me to do it. You ought to thank 
the law, instead of abusing it.” 

Launce listened—without conviction. 

“*Tt’s a pleasant prospect,” he said, ‘‘ to part 
at the church door, and to treat my own wife 
on the footing of a young lady who is engaged 
to marry another gentleman !” 

“Is it any pleasanter for me,” retorted Na- 
talie, “to have Richard Turlington courting 
me, when I am all the time your wife? I shall 
never be able to doit. I wish I was dead!” 

**Come! come!” interposed Lady Winwood 
**Tt’s time to be serious. Natalie's birthday, 
Mr. Linzie, is next Christmas-day. She 
be sixteen—” 

* At seven in the morning,” said Launce; “I 
got that out of Sir Joseph. At one minute past 
seven, Greenwich mean time, we may be off to- 
gether. I got that out of the lawyer.” 

** And it isn’t an eternity to wait from now 
till Christmas-day. You get that, by way of 
completing the list of your acquisitions, out of 
me. In the mean time, can yon, or can you 
not, manage to meet the difficulties in the way 


4 


of the marriage ?” 


will 


“T have settled every thing,” 
swered, confidently. ‘* There 
difficulty left.” 

He turned to Natalie, listening to him in 
amazement, and explained himself. It had 
struck him that he might appeal—with his purse 
in his hand, of course—to the interest felt in 
his love affairs by the stewardess of the yacht 
That excellent woman had volunteered to do 
all that she could to help him. Her husband 
had obtained situations for his wife and him 
self on board another yacht, and they were 
both eager to assist in any conspiracy in which 
their late merciless master was destined to play 
the part of victim. When on shore, they lived 
in a populous London parish, far away from the 
fashionable district of Berkeley Square, and far 
ther vet from the respectable suburb of Mus 
well Hill. A room in the house could be nom- 
inally engaged for Natalie, inthe assumed char 
acter of the stewardess’s niece—the stewardess 
undertaking to answer any purely formal ques- 
tions which might be put by the Church author- 
ities, and to be present at the marriage cere- 
mony. As for Launce, he would actually, as 
well as nominally, live in the district close by ; 
and the steward, if needful, would answer for 
him. Natalie might call at her parochial resi- 
dence occasionally, under the wing of Lady 
Winwood ; gaining leave of absence from Mus- 
well Hill, on the plea of paying one of her cus 
tomary visits at her aunt's house. ‘The con- 
spiracy, in brief, was arranged in all its details. 
Nothing was now wanting but the consent of 
the young lady ; obtaining which, Launce would 
go to the parish church and give the necessary 
notice of a marriage by bans on the next day. 
There was the plot. What did the ladies think 


Launce an 


is not a single 


| of it? 


} mind.” 


| dignation. 


Lady Winwood thonght it perfect 

Natalie was not so easily satisfied 

* My father has always been so kind to me!’ 
she said. 
Launce, is distressing papa. 


**The one thing I can't get over, 
If he had been 
hard on me—as some fathers are—I shouldn't 
She suddenly brightened, as if she saw 
her position in a new light. “ Why should you 
hurry me?” she asked. ‘I am going to dine 
at my aunt’s to-day, and you are coming in the 
evening. Give metime. Wait till to-night.” 
Launce instantly entered his protest against 
wasting a moment longer. Lady Winwood 
opened her lips to support him. They were 
both silenced at the same moment by the ap 
pearance of one of Mrs. Sancroft's 
opening the gate of the square. 
Lady Winwood went forward t 
man. 


servants, 


meet the 
A suspicion crossed her mind that he 
might be bringing bad news. 

‘“*What do you want ?” she asked. 

**T beg your pardon, my lady—the housekeep 
er said you were walking here with Miss Gray- 
brooke. A telegram for Miss Graybrooke.” 

Lady Winwood took the telegram from the 
man’s hand, dismissed him, and went back with 
it to Natalie. Natalie opened it nervously. She 
read the message, and instantly changed. Her 
cheeks flushed deep; her eves flashed with in- 
“*Even papa can be hard on me, it 
seems, when Richard asks him!” she exclaim- 
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ided the telegram to Launce Her 
eyes suddenly filled with tears You love me 
she said, gently, and stopped 
she added, with a sudden | 
‘Tl risk it!” 

As she spoke those words, Lady Winwoo 


read the telegram. 


** Marry me!" 
st of 


resolutior 


It ran thus: 

** Sir Joseph Graybrooke, Muswell Hill. 7 
Miss Natalie Graybrooke, Berkeley Squar 
Come back immediately. You are engaged ‘ 
dine here with Richard Turlington,” 


—— —— 


SIXTH SCENE 
THE CHURCH 


Tue time is morning: the date is early in 
the month of November. The place is a church, 
in a poor and populous parish in the undiscov- 
ered regions of London, eastward of the Tow 
er, and hard by the river-side. 

A marriage procession of five approaches the 
altar. The bridegroom is pale, and the bride 
is frightened. The bride’s friend (a resolute 
looking little lady) encourages her in w hispers 
The two respectable persons, spparently man 
and wife, who complete the procession, seem to 
be not quite clear as to the position which they 
ocenpy at the ceremony The beadle, as he 
marshals them before the altar, sees sownething 
under the surface in this wedding party. Mar- 
riages in the lower ranks of life are the « 
marriages celebrated here 
match ? 


ly 
Is this a runaway 
The beadle anticipates something out 
of the common, in the shape of a fee. 

The clergyman (the junior cnrate) appears 
from the vestry in his robes. The clerk takes 
his place. The clergyman's eve rests with a 
sudden interest and curiosity on the bride and 
bridegroom, and on the bride's friend; notices 
the absence of elderly relatives; remarks, in the 
two ladies especially, evidences of refinement 
and breeding, entirely unparalleled in his pro 
fessional experience of brides and brides’ friends 
standing before the altar of that church; ques 
tions, silently and quickly, the eye of the clerk, 
occupied also in observing the strangers with 
interest. “Jenkinson” (the clergyman's look 
asks), “is this all right?” “Sir” (the clerk's 
look answers), ‘‘a marriage by bans; all the 
formalities have been 
man opens his book. 


»bserved.” 

The formalities have 
been observed; his duty lies plainly before him 
Attention, Launcelot! 





The clergy 


Courage, Natalie! The 
service begins 


Launce cnsts a last furtive ] K rour | the 


church. Will Sir Joseph Graybrooke start up 


and stop it from one of the empty pews? Is 
Richard Turlington lurking in the organ-loft 


and only waiting till the words of the service 


appeal to him to prohibit the marriage, or “‘ « 
hereafter forever to hold his peace? No. The 
clergyman proceeds steadily, and nothing hap 
pens Natalie's charming face grows paler and 
paler, Natalie’s heart throbs faster and faster, 





as the time comes nearer for reading the words 
which unite them for life. Lady Winwood her 


self feels an unaccustomed fluttering in the re- 
gion of the bosom. Her ladyship’s thoughts re 
vert, not altogether pleasantly, to her own mar 
riage: Ah, me! what was J thinking of when 


I was in this position? Of the bride’s beauti- 
ful dress, and of Lady Wi 


iwood s coming pres 
entation at Court! 

The service advan “en to the w orde in which 
they pl ght their troth. 
ring on her finger 


Launce has put the 
Launce has repeated the 
words after the clergyman 
ried her! Done! Come what may of it, done! 

The service ends 


Launce has mar 


tridegroom, bride, and 
witnesses go into the vestry to sign the book 
The signing, like the service, is serious. No 
trifling with the truth is possible here. When 
it comes to Lady Winwood's turn, Lady Win 
wood must write her name. She does it, but 
without her usnal grace and decision. She 
drops her handkerchief The clerk picks it up 
for her, and notices that a coronet is embroid 
ered in one corner 

the vestry 
Other couples, when it is over, are talkative and 
happy These two are 

embarrassed 


The fees are paid. They leave 
more silent and more 
than Stranger still, while 
other couples go off with relatives and friends, 
all socially united in honor of the occasion, 
and their friends part at the church 
The respectable nian and his wife go 
their way on foot. The little lady with the 
coronet on her handkerchief puts the bride into 
a cab, gets in herself, and directs the driver to 
close the door, whil 


ever, 


these two 


door. 


e the bridegroom is stand 


ing on the church steps! The bridegroom's 





face is clouded, as well i 


head in 


may be. He puts his 


at the window of the cab; he possesses 


himself of the bride's hand ; he speaks in a whis 
The 
separates the 
es the bridegroom away, 
and cries peremptorily to the driver to go on 
The cab starts; the deserted husband drifts 
desolately anyhow down the street. The clerk, 
who has seen it all, goes back to the vestry and 
reports what has happened. 

The rector 


per; he is apparently rt 
little 
clasped hands, p 


t to be shaken off. 


lady exerts her authority, 





with his wife on his arm) has 





lropped into the vestry on bnsiness in pass 
ing He and the curate are talking about the 
strange marriage. The rector, gravely bent 
on ascertaining that no blame rests with 


the 
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*“*yYOU LOVE ME,’ SHE SAID, GENTLY, AND STOPP 
| 


E 
L 


D. ‘MARRY ME!’ SHE ADDED, WITH A SUDDEN BURST OF RESOLUTION 
L RISK [T!’”—Freru Scene. 

Church, interrogates, and is satisfied. The re way the book. ‘Launcelot Linzie,’ ‘ Natalie | 
tor’s wift not so easy to deal with. She has | Graybrooke.’ 
looked at the signatures in the book One of 


SEVENTH SCENE. as if your husband had been kissing you. You will 
certainly let out the secret of those stolen kisses, if 
you don't take care. At mamma's dinner yesterday, 





Tery pretty names; quite ro- 
Very pretty n 1 | [THE EVENING PARTS 
mantic. Ido delight in a romance. Good- 





. _ your color (when you came out of the conservatory) 
the names is familiar to her. She cross-exam- morning. | was a sight to see. Even your shoulders were red! 
ines the clerk as soon as her husband has done She gives the curate a parting smile, and the far. Turlington, They are charming shoulders, I know, and men take 
1 1 1 > an< encie » v7 3 dear. sup- 
with him. When she hears of the coronet on | clerk a parting nod, and sails out of the vestry. the strangest —— non npuone But, *y le ar, a 
, , ¢¢ pose yi rer a che se > next time, if you haven 
o> te ary als aint hn » when — _ . a 1. d's app i t . I € you wear a chemisette P i 
the handkerchief she poir the signature of | Natalie, silently returning in Lady Winwood Lavy Winwoodr A+ Home. authority enough over him to prevent his doing it 
‘* Lovisa Winwood,” and says to the rector, “I company to Muswell Hill; Launce, cursing the Wed ; ; teh again! Your affectionate Lovisa.” 
know who it i Lord Winwood’s second wife. | law of abduction as he roams the streets—little , : 
I went to school with his lordship’s daughters | think that the ground is already mined unde1 The private history of the days that had 
by his first marriage We occasionally meet | their feet. Richard Turlington may hear of it “Dearest Natatie,—As the brute insists, the brute | passed since the marriage was written in that 
at the Sacred Concerts (on the ‘ Ladies’ Com- | now, or may hear of it later. The discovery | must have the invitation which I inclose. Never | letter. An additional chapter—of some im- 
- - . j y chil You and unce are coming te ° — : ; 
mittee [ shall find an opportunity of speak- | of the marriage depends entirely on a chance | ™2¢;™ ips 1. You and ~ saeco ming to din- | portance in its bearing on the future—was con- 
~ d , . . > ° : . ne ind I will see that you have your little private op- F . 7: 
ing to them. One moment, Mr. Jenkinson; I | meeting between the lord’s daughters and the | portunities of retirement afterward. All I expect ¥ | tributed by the progress of events at Lady Win- 
will write down the names before you put | rector’s wife. 














y in return is, not to look (when you come back) wood's party. 
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‘I. FORBID YOU TO TAKE YOUR FAN FROM THAT MAN’S HANDS 


s arrangement with Natalie, the | please. Wait till you are sixteen, Id 
, *s (invited to dinner) arrived early. | in novelty, but the novelty of appearing at t 
Leaving her husband and her step-danghters to | Old Bailey is beyond my ambition sthe 
entertain Sir Joseph and Miss Lavinia, Lady | coming to-night?” 
Winwood took Natalie into her own boudoir, | ‘*Of course. He 
which comm 1 by a curtained opening | wherever I go. He lunched at 
» drawing-room, | to-day. More complaints of my i 
lear! you are looking positively hag- sible coldness to him Another scold 
r. Has any thing happened?” | papa. A furious letter from La 
worn out, Louisa, The life 1 | Richard kiss my hand again 
so unendurable that, if Launce | Launce warns me he will kno 
lie I should consent to run | Oh, the meanness and the guiltiness 
away with him when we leave your house to- | I am leading now! Iam i f 
night.’ | false positions, Louisa, and y 
“You will do nothing of the sort, if you | todoit. I believe Richard Tu 








‘* For what?” 
“For your fan. 
sofa 


Leave it there under the 
cushion before we go down to dinner. 
You will sit next to Launce, and you will give 
him private instructions not to find the fan. 
You will get impatient — you will go to find 

Take care of 
I have nothing 


it yourself—and there you are. 
vour shoulders, Mrs. Linzie! 
more to say.” 

The guests asked to dinner began to arrive. 
Lady Winwood was recatled to her duties as 
mistress of the house. 

It was a pleasant little dinner —with one 
drawback. It began too late. The ladies only 
reached the small drawing-room at ten minutes 
to ten. Launce was only able to join them as 
the clock strack. 

“Too late!” whispered Natalie. 
be here directly.” 


“He will 


‘Nobody comes punctually to an evening 
party,” said Launce. “ Don't let us lose a mo 
Send me for your fan.” 

Natalie opened her lips to say the necessary 
words. Before she could speak, the servant 
announced—* Mr. Turlington.” 

He came in, with his stiffly upright shirt col- 
lar and his loosely fitting glossy black clothes, 
He made his sullen and clumsy bow to Lady 
Winwood. And then he did what he had done 
dozens of times already—he caught Natalie 
with her eyes still bright and her face still an- 
imated (after talking to Launce)—a striking 
contrast to the cold and unimpulsive young 
lady whom he was accustomed to see while Na- 
talie was talking to hun. 

Lord Winwood’s daughters were persons of 
some celebrity in the world of amateur music. 
Noticing the look that Turlington cast at 
Launce, Lady Winwood whispered to Miss 
Lavinia—who instantly asked the young ladies 
to sing. Lannce, in obedience to a sign from 
Natalie, volunteered to find the music-books. 
It is needless to add that he pitched on the 
wrong volume at starting. As he lifted it 
from the piano to take it back to the stand, 
there dropped out from between the leaves a 
printed letter, looking like a circular. One of 
the young ladies took it up, and ran her eye 
it with a start. 

‘he Sacred Concerts!” she exclaimed. 

Her two sisters, standing by, looked at each 
other guiltily: ‘‘ What will the Committee say 
to us? We entirely forgot the meeting last 
month 

‘Is there a meeting this month ?” 

rhey all looked anxiously at the printed let- 


ment. 





ovel 


te 

‘Yes! The twenty-third of December. 
Put it down in your book, Amelia.” Amelia, 
then and there, put it down among the en- 
gagements for the latter end of the month. 
And Natalie’s unacknowledged husband plac- 
idiv looked on. 

So did the megciless irony of circumstances 
make Launce the innocent means of exposing 
his own secret to discovery. Thanks to his 
enceess in laying his hand on the wrong mu- 
sic-hook, there would now be a meeting—two 
good days before the elopement could take 
place — between the lord’s danghters and the 
rector’s wife! 

The guests of the evening began to appear 
by twos and threes. The gentlemen below 
stairs left the dirner-table and joined them. 

The small drawing-room was pleasantly fill- 
ed. and no more. Sir Joseph Graybrooke, tak- 
ing Turlington’s hand, led him eagerly to their 
host. The talk in the dining-room had turned 
on finance. Lord Winwood was not quite sat- 
istied with some of his foreign investments ; 
and Sir Joseph’s “dear Richard” was the very 
man to give him a little sound advice. The 
three laid their heads together in a corner. 
Launce (watching them) slyly pressed Nata- 
lie’s hand. A renowned ‘‘ virtuoso” had ar- 
rived, and was thundering on the piano. The 
attention of the guests generally was absorbed 
in the performance. A fairer chance of send- 
ing Launce for the fan could not possibly have 
offered itself. While the financial discussion 
was still proceeding, the married lovers were 
ensconced together, alone in the boudoir. 

Lady Winwood (privately observant of their 
absence) kept her eye on the corner, watching 
Richard Turlington. 

He was talking earnestly—with his back to- 
ward the company. He neither moved nor 
looked round. It came to Lord Winwood’s 
turn to speak. He preserved the same posi- 
tion, listening. Sir Joseph took up the con- 
versation next. Then his attention wandered 
—he knew beforehand what Sir Joseph would 
His eves turned anxiously toward the 
Lord 
His head turned back 
again toward the corner. Sir Joseph put an 
objection. He glanced once more over his 
shoulder —this time, at the place in which 
Launce had been standing. The next mo- 
ment his host recalled his attention, and made 


say. 
place in which he had left Natalie. 
Winwood said a word. 


it impossible for him to continue his scrutiny 
At the same time, two among 
the evening guests, bound for another party, 
approached to take leave of the lady of the 
house. Lady Winwood was obliged to rise 
and attend tothem. They had something to 
say to her before they left, and they said it at 


of the room. 





view of the proceedings of the enemy. When 
she had got rid of them at last, she looked—and 
behold Lord Winwood and Sir Joseph were the 
only occupants of the corner! 

Delaying one moment, to set the “‘ virtuoso” 
thundering once more, Lady Winwood slipped 
out of the room, and crossed the landing. At 
the entrance to the empty drawing-room she 
heard Turlington’s voice, low and threatening, 
in the boudoir. Jealousy has a Second-Sight 
of its own. He had looked in the right place 
at starting—and, oh heavens! he had caught 
them. 

Her ladyship's courage was beyond dispute ; 
but she turned pale as she approached the en- 
trance to the boudoir. 

There stood Natalie—at once angry and 
afraid — between the man to whom she was 
ostensibly engaged, and the man to whom she 
was actually married. Turlington’s ragged 
face expressed a marty:dom of suppressed fury. 
Launce—in the act of offering Natalie her fan 
—smiled, with the cool superiority of a man 
who knew that he had won his advantage, and 
who triumphed in knowing it. 

*“T forbid you to take your fan from that 
man’s hands!” said Turlington, speaking to Na- 
talie, and pointing to Launce. 

‘‘Isn’t it rather too soon to begin ‘ forbid- 
ding ?’” asked Lady Winwood, good-humor- 
edly. 

“Exactly what I say!” exclaimed Launce. 
‘*Tt seems necessary to remind Mr. Turlington 
that he is not married to Natalie yet!” 

Those last words were spoken in a tone 
which made both the women tremble inwardly 
for results. Lady Winwood took the fan from 
Launce with one hand, and took Natalie’s arm 
with the other. 

“There is your fan, my dear,” she said, in 
her easy, off-hand manner. ‘* Why do you al- 
low these two barbarous men to keep you here 
while the great Bootmann is playing the ‘ Night- 
mare Soneta’ in the next roora? Lannce! Mr. 
Turlington ! follow me, and learn to be musical 
directly! You have only to shut your eyes, 
and you will fancy you hear four modern Ger- 
man composers playing, instead of one, and 
not the ghost of a melody among all the four.” 
She led the way out with Natalie, and whisper- 
ed, ‘‘Did he catch you?” Natalie whispered 
back, ‘‘I heard him in time. He only caught 
us looking for the fan.” The two men waited 
behind to have two words together, alone in the 
boudoir. 

“This doesn’t end here, Mr. Linzie!” 

Launce smiled satirically. ‘‘For once, I 
agree with you,” he answered. ‘‘It doesn’t 
end here, as you say.” 

Lady Winwood stopped, and looked back at 
them from the drawing-room door. They were 
keeping her waiting—they had no choice but to 
foliow the mistress of the house. 

Arrived in the next room, both Turlington 
and Launce resumed their places among the 
guests with the same object in view. Asa 
necessary result of the scene in the boudoir, 
each had his own special remonstrance to ad- 
dress to Sir Joseph. Even here, Launce was 
beforehand with Turlington. He was the first 
to get possession of Sir Joseph’s private ear. 
His complaint took the form of a protest against 
Turlington’s jealousy, and an appeal for a re- 
consideration of the sentence which excluded 
him from Muswell Hill. Watching them from 
a distance, Turlington’s suspicious cye detected 
the appearance of something unduly confiden- 
tial in the colloquy between the two. Under 
cover of the company, he stole behind them 
and listened. 

The great Bootmann had arrived at that part 
of the “ Nightmare Sonata” in which musical 
sound, produced principally with the left hand, 
is made to describe, beyond all possibility of 
mistake, the rising of the moon in a country 
church-yard, and a dance of Vampires round 
a maiden’s grave. Sir Joseph, having no 
chance against the Vampires in a whisper, was 
obliged to raise his voice to make himself audi- 
ble in answering and comforting Launce. ‘‘I 
sincerely sympathize with you,” Turlington 
heard him say; ‘and Natalie feels about it as 
Ido. But Richard is an obstacle in our way. 
We must look to the consequences, my dear 
boy, supposing Richard found us ont.” He 
nodded kindly to his nephew; and, declining 
to pursue the subject, moved away to another 
part of the room. 

Turlington’s jealous distrust, wrought to the 
highest pitch of irritability for weeks past, in- 
stantly associated the words that he had just 
heard with the words spoken by Launce in the 
boudoir, which had reminded him that he was 
not married to Natalie yet. Was there treach- 
ery at work under the surface? and was the ob- 
ject to persuade weak Sir Joseph to reconsider 
his daughter's contemplated marriage in a sense 
favorable to Launce? Turlington’s blind sus- 
picion overleaped at a bound all the manifest 
improbabilities which forbade such a conclu- 
sion as this. After an instant’s consideration 
with himself, he decided on keeping his own 
counsel, and on putting Sir Joseph’s good faith 


| then and there to a test which he could rely on 


as certain to take Natalie’s father by surprise. 
** Graybrooke!” 
Sir Joseph started at the sight of his future 


terrible length ; standing so as to intercept her | son-in-law’s face. 
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*“My dear Richard, you are looking very 
strangely ! 
for you ?” 

** Never mind the heat! I have seen enough 
to-night to justify me in insisting that your 
daughter and Launcelot Linzie shall meet no 
more between this and the day of my marriage.” 
Sir Joseph attempted to speak. Turlington de- 
clined to give him the opportunity. “ Yes! 
yes! your opinion of Linzie isn’t mine, I know. 
I saw you as thick as thieves together just now.” 
Sir Joseph once more attempted to make him- 
self heard. Wearied by Turlington’s perpetual 
complaints of his daughter and his nephew, he 
was sufficiently irritated by this time to have 
reported what Launce had actually said to him, 
if he had been allowed the chance. But Tur- 
lington persisted in going on. ‘‘I can not pre- 
vent Linzie from being received in this house, 
and at your sister's,” he said; ‘* but I can keep 
him out of my house in the country, and to the 
country let us go. I propose a change in the 
arrangements. Have you any engagement for 
the Christmas holidays ?” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes attentively on 
Sir Joseph. Sir Joseph, looking a little sur- 
prised, replied briefly that he had no engage- 
ment. 

‘*In that case,” resumed Turlington, ‘‘I in- 
vite you all to Somersetshire, and I propose 
that the marriage shall take place from my 
house, and not from yours. Do you refuse?” 

**It is contrary to the usual course of pro- 
ceeding in such cases, Richard,” Sir Joseph 
began. 

**Do you refuse?” reiterated Turlington. 
“*T tell you plainly, I shall place a construction 
of my own upon your motive if you do.” 

**No, Richard,” said Sir Joseph, quietly. 
**T accept.” 

Turlington drew back a step in silence. Sir 
Joseph had turned the tables on him, and had 
taken him by surprise. 

**Tt will upset several plans, and canse some 
inconvenience to the ladies,” proceeded the old 
gentleman. ‘But if nothing less will satisfy 
you, I say, Yes! I shall have occasion, when 
we meet to-morrow at Muswell Hill, to appeal 
to your indulgence under circumstances which 
may greatly astonish you. The least I can do 
in the mean time is to set an example of friend- 
ly sympathy and forbearance on my side. No 
more now, Richard. Hush! the music!” 

It was impossible to make him explain him- 
self further that night. Turlington was left to 
interpret Sir Joseph’s mysterious communica- 
tion with such doubtful aid to success as his 
own unassisted ingenuity might afford. 

The meeting of the next day at Muswell 
Hill had for its object—as Turlington had al- 
ready been informed—the drawing of Natalie’s 
marriage - settlement. Was the question of 
money at the bottom of Sir Joseph’s contem- 
plated appeal to his indulgence? He thought 
of his commercial position. The depression in 
the Levant trade still continned. Never had 
his business at any previous time required such 
constant attention, and repaid that attention 
with so little profit. The Bills of Lading had 
been already used by the firm, in the ordinary 
course of trade, to obtain possession of the 
goods. The duplicates in the hands of Bulpit 
Brothers were literally waste paper. Repay- 
ment of the loan of forty thousand pounds 
(with interest) was due in less than a month’s 
time. There was his commercial position! 
Was it possible that money-loving Sir Joseph 
had any modification to propose in the matter 
of his daughter’s dowry? The bare dread that 
it might be so struck him cold. He quitted 
the house—and forgot to wish Natalie good- 
night. 


Is the heat of the room too much 


Meanwhile Launce had left the evening party 
before him; and Launce also found matters for 
serious reflection presented to his mind before 
he slept that night. In other words, he found, 
on reaching his lodgings, a letter from his broth- 
er, marked “ private.” Had the inquiry into 
the secrets of Turlington’s early life—now pro- 
longed over some weeks—led to positive results 
at last? Launce eagerly opened the letter. 
It contained a Report and a Summary. He 
passed at once to the Summary, and read these 
words: 

“If you only want moral evidence to satisfy 
your own mind, your end is gained. There is, 
morally, no doubt that Turlington and the sea- 
captain who cast the foreign sailor overboard to 
drown are one and thesame man. Legally, the 
matter is beset by difficulties—Turlington hav- 
ing destroyed all provable connection between 
his present self and his past life. There is 
only one chance for us. A sailor on board the 
ship (who was in his master’s secrets) is sup- 
posed to be still living (under his master’s pro- 
tection). All the black deeds of Turlington’s 
early life are known to this man. He can 
prove the facts, if we can find him, and make it 
worth his while to speak. Under wha elias 
he is hidden we do not know. His own name 
is Thomas Wildfang. If we are to make the 
attempt to find him, not a moment is to be lost. 
The expenses may be serious. Let me know 
whether we are to go on, or whether enough 
has been done to attain the end you have in 
view.” 

Enough had been done—not only to satisfy 
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Launce, but to produce the right effect on Sir 
Joseph’s mind if Sir Joseph proved obdurate 
when the secret of the marriage was revealed. 
Launce wrote a line directing the stoppage of 
the proceedings at the point which they had 
now reached. ‘Here is a reason for her not 
marrying Turlington,” he said to himself, as he 
placed the papers under lock and key. ‘And 
if she doesn’t marry Turlington,” he added, 
with a lover’s logic, ‘‘ why shouldn’t she mar- 
ry Me?” 


—— 


OLD TIME AND I. 
By MARK LEMON. 


Op Time and I the other night 
Had a carouse together ; 

The wine was golden, warm, and bright~ 
Ay! just like summer weather. 

Quoth I, “*There’s Christmas come again, 
And I no farthing richer ;” 

Time answered, *‘ Ah! the old, old strain— 
I prithee pass the pitcher. 


““ Why measure all your good in gold? 
No rope of sand is weaker; 
"Tis hard to get, ‘tis hard to hold— 
Come, lad, fill up your beaker. 
Hast thou not found true friends more tra , 
And loving ones more loving?” 
I could but say, ‘“‘A few—a few; 
So keep the liquor moving.” 


«Hast thou not seen the prosp'rous knave 
Come down a precious thumper? 

His cheats disclosed?” ‘*I have—I have!” 
** Well, surely that’s a bumper.” 

‘Nay, hold a while; I've seen the just 
Find all their hopes grow dimmer.” 

‘*They will hope on, and strive, and trust, 
And conquer!” ‘‘ That's a brimmer.” 


**°Tis not because to-day is dark, 
No brighter day's before ’em ; 

There's rest for every storm-tossed bark.” 
**So be it! Pass the jorum !” 

**Yet I must own I should not mind 
To be.a little richer.” 

**Labor and wait, and you may find— 
Hallo! an empty pitcher.” 


MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actnor or “ Apam Bene,” “ Romowa,” ero. 





Book 3. 
MISS BROOKE. 








CHAPTER VII. 
* Piacer e popone 
Vuol la sua stagione.” 
—Italian Proverb. 

Mr. Casavpon, as might be expected, spent 
a great deal of his time at the Grange in these 
weeks, and the hinderance which courtship occa- 
sioned to the progress of his great work—the Key 
to all Mythologies—naturally made him look 
forward the more eagerly to the happy termina- 
tion of courtship. But he had deliberately in- 
curred the hinderance, having made up his mind 
that it was now time for him to adorn his life 
with the graces of female companionship, to 
irradiate the gloom which fatigue was apt to 
hang over the intervals of studious labor with the 
play of female fancy, and to secure in this, his 
culminating age, the solace of female tendance 
for his declining years. Hence he determined 
to abandon himself to the stream of feeling, and 
perhaps was surprised to find what an exeeed- 
ingly shallow rill it was. As in droughty regions 
baptism by immersion could only be performed 
symbolically, so Mr. Casaubon found that sprink- 
ling was the utmost approach to a plunge which 
his stream would afford him ; and he concluded 
that the poets had much exaggerated the force 
of masculine passion. Nevertheless, he observed 
with pleasure that Miss Brooke showed an ardent, 
submissive affection which promised to fulfill his 
most agreeable previsions of marriage. It had 
once or twice crossed his mind that possibly 
there was some deficiency in Dorothea to ac- 
count for the moderation of his abandonment ; 
but he was unable to discern the deficiency, or 
to figure to himself a woman who would have 
pleased him better; so that there was clearly no 
reason to fall back upon but the exaggerations 
of human tradition. 

** Could I not be preparing myself now to be 
more useful ?”’ said Dorothea to him, one morn- 
ing, early in the time of courtship; “‘could I 
not learn to read Latin and Greek aloud to you, 
as Milton’s daughters did to their father, with- 
out understanding what they read ?” 

‘*T fear that would be wearisome to you,” said 
Mr. Casaubon, smiling; “‘ and, indeed, if I re- 
member rightly, the young women you have 
mentioned regarded that exercise in unknown 
tongues as a ground for rebellion against the 
poet.” 

“* Yes; but in the first place, they were very 
naughty girls, else they would have been proud 
to minister to such a father; and in the second 
place, they might have studied privately, and 
taught themselves to understand what they read, 
and then it would have been interesting. I hope 
you don’t expect me to be naughty and stupid ?” 

**T expect you to be all that an exquisite 
young lady can be in every possible relation of 
life. Certainly it might be a great advantage 
if you were able to copy the Greek character, 
and to that end it were well to begin with a little 
reading.” 

Dorothea seized this as a precious permission. 
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res THE TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich, — 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WEEKLY. 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 


Will offer during this Month 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR, 





ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS 
HOUSE COATS 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &c., 


Including the Celebrated . 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “ world-wide” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and the y are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 

Stersway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubn- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
qualit and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the 


Paris, 1867, 





exclusive use of the best mate- 


rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
se Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 


Sree on application. 4 
Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
> most valuable addition 
> Business Office. 
The most efficient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 
» most fascinating and 
instructive amusement in the 
Family, and unsurpassed 
forGeneral Job Print- 
ing. 
Send 
phlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; W. Y. Enwanrps, 543 
Broadway, New York; Ke.uey, Hower, & Lupwia, 91T 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ke.toce & Loomis, 
45 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IL, Agents. 


for Illustrated Pam- 





‘HE BE 


~ GASOLINE 


For GAS MACHINES, furnished by 
J.H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


‘OLORIFIC COLORS HAIR MAG- 

/ NIFICENTLY, Glossy, and Natural. You can 
apply it in five minutes. Best and che ape st. Try it. 
9 Dey St., and all Druggists, 





| SUPPLEMENT, 


JANUARY 6, 1872, 


New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every perf rmer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, New styves of Cal inet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extrac, dinarily low prices 

Full particulars in c’rculars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES—sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THe pest in THE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrwment which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the love iety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


OSWELL’S BALSAM TAR & WILD 
+ CHERRY, excellent for cure of Colds, Coughs, 
and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Books are the best Presents. 


Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


PrsiisnEp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ronert Aris W111- 
mort. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Dvycoxtnek. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 


Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
$5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. 

PAUL DU CHAILLU'S B¢ ORS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. 5 v« 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each. 


Stories of the Gorilla ¢ 
der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Couutry of the Dwarfs. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE 


ountry.—Wild Life Un 


FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacon Ansort Illustrated 
8 vols. read Heat ht.— Water and Land 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Written or Edited by the Au 
thor of “J 


ohn Halifax.” Illustrated. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY sy the An- 
thor of “ John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Georctanxa 
M. Craix. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 


of “John Halifax.” 
HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING —_— a Book of 


Support and Comfort for the Aged idited by Joun 
Stanrorp Hote, D.D. New Edition. 4to, Cluth, 


$2 50. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth Descrip 
tive History of the Phen — and Life of the 
Globe. By Existr Recwvs. ith 234 Maps and II 
justrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 

, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
I 





tory of Frederick the Second, callec ick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Asuort. y Llus 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE a SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Front- 
ispiece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, ¢ loth, $2 00 

ABBOTT ON THE TRAINING OF THE 


JACOB 
YOUNG. Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young A Book for the Parents of 
Young Children. By Jacos Aunort Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, 
ADDRESSES. 
Steel. 
per vol. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F 


LETTERS, SER MONS, AND 
Comp ete in 2 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


O. Morr: 


Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 
Gilt, $1 75. 
ROUND THE WORLD. m7 1 Boy. Edited by Sam- 
ve. Suites. Illustrated 2mo, Cloth, $1 50 
GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH Wo- 
man's Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement 


to ‘A New Atmosphere.” By 


HaMiLton. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Gal 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Re miniscences. By Ranvoiru B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of the “ Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years of 
Army Life on the Border,” &c. strated. 12mo 


Cloth, $2 00. 








MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales By 
Jranx Mace. Translated. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25 

LABOULAYE'’S FAIRY BOOK. If Talk of All 
Nations By Evot p LABOULAY! Translated. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00: Gilt Edges, $2 590. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvcren Biart 1 l and adapted vy PaRrkgsr 
Gittmore. 117 Illustrations 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
ee Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the 

above works mail, postade prepaid, to an part of 

the Un i States, on receipt of the price. 





